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AM happy, sit, to be your guest. I am glad to have this 
occasion to pay my respects to Mr. Curtice, whose eleva- 
tion to his present position I welcome with enthusiasm. 
I can say much more about him than he was able to say about 
me. I won't attempt that task, however, because time would 
run out, you would be my captives here in this room for too 
long a period of time, and not even his virtues would justify 
my embarking on such a long, however pleasant, task. But 
I am glad to be here, and I am glad to pay my respects publicly 
to a very distinguished friend and one of the most competent 
industrialists 
I am glad for other reasons, to be your guest. I can only ex- 
press the hope that you will not regret that you are my host. | 
have listened to Mr. Curtice’s introduction with profound ad- 
miration for his capacity for imagination. I have no response 
whatsoever to make to what he has said, except to remind you 
of the lines of the careers of two different types of men, and to 
point out what the inter-section of the lines of the careers of 
those different types of men really signifies. There is one type 
of man whose career, when charted, reflects him who knows 
more and more about less and less. And there is the line of 
the career of another type of man who knows less and less 
about more and more. Now, these two lines intersect, and at 
the point of intersection, one finds complete and absolute ig- 
norance. I am the living embodiment of that point of inter- 
section 
When your President asked me to speak here today, and 
committed this grievous error, | was hard put to it to settle 
upon some subject in which I was quite confident you would 
be least interested, until finally after rummaging through a 
variety of different ideas—all of which were completely in- 
valid and didn’t satisfy the specifications in any way whatso- 
it seemed to me that possibly “COMMERCE AND IN- 


ever 


TERNATIONAL POLITICS” might be about as dull as any 
subject I could select. 

Now, before I embark upon a discussion of this subject, I 
would like to confess that I have no written manscript. I have 
tried to pull together a number of rather confused and inco- 
herent thoughts and to weave them into some sort of a pattern 
that will be as unpleasant as possible. And I should like also 
to make the observation that Carlyle made: “I do not under- 
stand the universe ;""—this is rather a modest observation— 
“it is a little bit larger than I am.’ So with those two prelimi- 
nary observations, and another one about the environment in 
which this country finds itself—the international environ- 
ment—I will try to get on with my business. 

There was a time, a long period of time, when we could safe- 
ly, behind sea barriers—which for a century were controlled 
by a friendly power—just languidly observe the developments 
in foreign fields, hoping that they would not create any parti- 
cular strains or stresses with which we might have to deal; 
critical of those conducting the foreign affairs of other coun- 
tries; indicting them frequently for precipitating hostilities in 
which we might become engaged. I say there was a long period 
of time when, because of the sea barriers and the control of 
the oceans by a friendly power, we felt perfectly free and whol- 
ly secure in going about the great task of developing a conti- 
nental mask. This naturally produced among most of us an 
attitude which some have called “isolationism.” I prefer to 
call it “continentalism.”’ It is, I believe, historically a more ac- 
curate expression of the attitude of mind which, within this 
enviroment in which we lived, quite naturally and inevitably 
developed. 

Now, within the course of ten years, just one short span of 
a decade, we find ourselves in a far more exposed position in- 
ternationally than probably any other civilized country within 
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the stretch of the iast century and a half. This is quite novel 
to our experience. We have not developed a national charac- 
teristic of dealing with all the intricacies, elaborations and haz- 
ards of our new situation calmly and cooly. We have not de- 
veloped that quality of making judicial judgements which it 
is so imperative for us rapidly to develop if we are adequately 
to meet the situation which we face, and to discharge the re- 
sponsibilitics which fortuitously have been imposed upon us. 

We are in the front line, and because this is quite a novel 
experience to us, it has developed among us a sense of frustra- 
tion; of impatience. And that rather natural product has been 
aggravated by a consciousness of an incompatibility between 
our conception of the way in which society should be organized 
and the Communist conception of social organization. It has 
been further aggravated by the rise of the military power with- 
in that part of the world which is known as the Soviet sphere 
of influence. It has been farther encouraged and reinforced by 
a consciousness that this aggregation of power to the East em- 
ploys a whole variety of different subversive devices, aimed at 
undermining the very foundations upon which our society rests. 
And it has been enlarged and expanded because in the Orient 
we have seen great areas fall under the influence of the Krem- 
lin-dominated Communist groups. 

For these reasons we are, in a certain sense, a frustrated 
people. For these reasons we have become somewhat impati- 
ent. For these reasons we have developed—some of us—an 
attitude of belligerency. The novelty—the complete novelty— 
of this experience, is so foreign to the facts of our past that we 
find it difficult intellectually to make the necessary adjustments 
—and we deceive ourselves. I think it was Bishop Butler who 
once said, “Things are as they are, and the consequences of 
them will be as they will be. Why, therefore, is it necessary 
for us to deceive ourselves? Our great problem is to com- 
mence to undeceive ourselves.” 

It has been said that the American people are too impatient. 
Their national characteristics are too incompatible to tolerate 
international tension for a long period of time. It is unlikely, 
I think, that the world will recover from the sort of convulsion 
through which it went in any short span of time. And if we 
are too impatient, it is high time that we begin to reassess our 
own intellectual attitudes toward the problems of the times. It 
is high time that we begin to reform our own characteristics, 
for the alternative to a long period of international tension is 
even more grim. It holds out an even more unpromising pro- 
spect than bringing the whole matter to a showdown. So, this 
is one of the first areas about which we should commence to 
undeceive ourselves. 

And the second one has to do with the nature of war—the 
only alternative to a protracted period of tension. Modern war 
as it has developed between modern nations—has necessarily 
required the vesting of government with almost complete 
power over the most minute activities of the whole group of 
citizens. There is no éscape from this, for modern war means 
total war, and total war means the dedication of all the re- 
sources of a nation—human, as well as material and financial 
—to the achievement of one purpose. And in order to prevent 
the depreciation of currency, in order to exploit the resources 
to their maximum possible potentiality for the achievement of 
this one purpose, government necessarily intervenes and takes 
control of our activities. Even the investment of funds falls 
beneath the heavy hand of government regulation. 

And in the wake of modern war there is always more than a 
vestigial remainder of this intrusion of government into our 
lives. This seems to be inescapable, for once government has 
expanded, in size as well as in function, it is almost impossible, 
as a practical matter, for succeeding parties in power to restrict 
and shrink the area over which government exercises authority. 
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But one of the first consequences of modern war is to produce 
a migration of power toward the center. 

Wars are always potentially inflationary, and up to the > 
sent time they have always produced great depressions. We 
often refer-—or some people refer—to the volitile nature of 
the American economic system. I submit that the American 
economic system is not a volatile system. If one lifts out the 
wartime inflations and the liquidations of wartime, one dis- 
covers to one’s amazement that the economic history of the 
United States has been extraordinarily stable, and that the great 
periods of protracted depression have been a part of the after- 
math of war. Wars leave behind them great debts and high 
taxes. War disrupts the fabric of society. War destroys ac- 
customed channels of trade and of commerce. War produces 
inconvertible currencies. War erases the amenities of life itself. 
War destroyes traditions and habits of peoples and of nations. 
War is the most revolutionary device of modern times. And 
in it, there is no place for either victor or vanquished 

I would not be misunderstood. I am not preaching pacifism. 
I have never been a pacifist. Nor am I suggesting a whole 
variety of things that people might naturally infer from my 
remarks. But what I do believe is that those who do not un 
derstand the full social consequences of war consider the 
violent impact upon society of this modern institution, and 
that before they consider taking steps which may ultimately 
lead to another violent world convulsion, they contemplate 
very calmly whether in its wake there will remain any vestt- 
gial remnants of a society in which you want to live, I want 
to live, or in which I want my sons and their sons to live. If 
we contemplate the problem in those terms, we cannot escape 
the conclusion that caution and patience are required. This is 
no period for irresponsibility —impatience. This is no period 
for the outward manifestation of frustration. This is a period 
for very calm and very cool and very judical reassessment of 
our whole position in the world. 

There are a varicty of different facets of our problem that 
require reexamination. | should like, if 1 may, to refer briefly 
now to our commercial policies. Will we not learn our lesson 
from the past—-from our own past? We emerged from World 
War I as a creditor nation, and yet we continued to behave 
as a debtor. And despite the warnings of a few who seemed 
to understand the juxtaposition of ourselves, we finally pro- 
duced the collapse of a world currency. We could not, so we 
discovered, become a creditor and at the same time pursue 
policies which were consistent only with the position of a 
debtor. We forget that world currencies have been in trouble 
for 30 years. We have been living through a period of 30 
years of inconvertible currencies. And to our new position as 
a creditor, and one of the greatest creditors in the history of 
the world, it is now imperative that we reexamine our policies: 
that we reexamine our policies in relation to trade with the 
entire of the world; that we reexamine our policies in regard 
to East-West trade-—the two are intimately related. But I sug- 
gest that we cannot on the one hand continue to export, with 
out importing. I suggest that we cannot live within a world 
which can trade with us, unless we are prepared to trade 
with it. 

This constant ordeal through which we go every year, of 
appropriating funds for the support of our allies—and | 
should like to interpolate at this point that we need allies 
desperately-—insinuates a number of distasteful and disagree- 
able factors into our own national life and into the relations 
that we have with other powers. And yet the only alternative 
to a continuation of these annual appropriations, whether it be 
for economic assistance or whether it be for rearmament, is to 
permit the United States to receive goods. But we cannot have 
our cake and eat it, too. And I suggest that this is one of the 
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major policies of the United States in its present world con- 
text that requires ree xamination 

I suggest also that if it is likely, as I have indicated, that 
we will live through a protracted period of international ten- 
sion, and if, by resolution and determination—I do not mean 
concession——-we can avoid another great war, we ourselves 
should reexamine what we are doing. We should reexamine 
the weight of the burden we are carrying in our times, and in 
the future, to determine whether it is excessive for our system. 
We should likewise reexamine the burden which rearmament 
has imposed upon our allies, for it is doubtful that they can 
carry the burden which they have accepted, and achieve any 
sort of economic and political stability, particularly in the 
face of a policy of commercial exclusionism which we seem 
to pursuc 

Now, let me say a word about East-West trade, and why 
it seems to me that this, too, should be examined. Take the 
case of Japan. Let me ask questions. I'm not suggesting an 
answer because I do not know enough. It is so easy to talk 
irresponsibly when one does not possess all of the facts. I do 
not now possess all of the facts, but there are a number of 
questions which it seems to me are relevant and which require 
answers. With whom will Japan trade if not with the Con- 
tinent of Asia? Will we accept Japanese goods? Will she 
invade the territories and markets i ees powers that trade 
in the Pacific? And if she does, what will be the consequences 
upon their economic position and their exchange reserves? Is 
it possible that Japan can maintain a relatively strong and 
stable economic position without trading with the Continent ? 
Or is the alternative for Japan to become a permanent Ameri- 
can mendicant? The latter seems to me to be both distasteful 
to Japan on the one hand, and to the United States on the 
other 

Now, lIct us deal with the question of Western Germany. 


A very substantial part of the products of Western Germany 
before World War II found their markets in that strip of the 
Continent that extends from the Baltic to the Adriatic and the 
Black Sea. Is the policy of restricting the volume of that trade 
a wise policy? Recollect that the Marshall Plan was predicated 
upon a number of different assumptions. One of them was 


that, by 1952, East-West trade would be to all intents and 
purposes substantially re stored to its normal estate. And if it 
is wise to restrict East-West trade, where will the German 
products find an outlet? Wil France receive them? Will 
Britain receive them? Wéill the markets in which the French 
and the British trade receive them? Wéill we tolerate it? These 
are some serious problems because they affect the exchange 
position of every country in Western Europe, and they even 
carry the threat of their consequences around the world to our 
Pacific allies and to Japan. 

These are some of the questions which require reexamina- 
tion. Two other considerations. Commerce—and here I take 
issue with so many modern historians—except under peculiar 
circumstances has always been a messenger of peace. Com- 
merce has always been a method of communicating ideas 
between one people and another people. It has played that 
role brilliantly throughout the history of man. Is it wise to 
sever this line of communication between the world in which 
we live and the world that is cast of the Iron Curtain? And, 
to the extent to which this line of communication is severed, 
and East-West trade is strangled, do we inevitably force that 
whole orbit of influence into a policy of self-containment 
economic self-containment ? And if so, if by restricting and 
strangling East-West trade, we force that area into economic 
autarchy and complete independence, may we be creating a 
situation which is more dangerous than that of their depend- 
ence upon the West? 
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Now, of course, one of the unanswerable questions here at 
the moment—but to which an answer can be found—is: will 
the area that comprises the Soviet sphere of influence permit 
any substantial amount of trade with the West? Already it is 
reported that practically all of the China trade moves westward 
to the Soviets. But is this a safe condition for us to encourage, 
or is it’a condition which from our own point of view— 
having in mind our own national security—we should attempt 
to disturb? 

I say that these are some of the problems with which we 
must come to grips. They are some of the problems that 
require very calm and very cool judgements. They defy im- 
agree They defy an attitude of belligerency. There is to 

* found no calm and judicial judgment in that sort of an 
intellectual approach to them. The best that we have—the 
calmest, the most understanding, the wisest—are needed for 
the resolution of problems of this order, and of many others. 

We are, I believe, entering upon a period in which we will 
face, or are facing, the first great test of our capacity as a 
people, and of the talents of our government to deal with the 
questions which mean a bright or a dark future. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “MR. AMBAS- 
SADOR, WOULD YOU CARE TO COMMENT ON THE 
PROGRESS THAT IS BEING MADE IN BREAKING 
DOWN THE TARIFF WALLS WITHIN EUROPE? THEY 
ARE UNDERTAKING TO DEVELOP A JOINT MEANS 
OF DEFENSE, BUT THE SCHUMAN PLAN AND SOME 
OTHER PLANS SEEM TO BE ESSENTIAL FOR UNITED 
CONCERT ON THE PART OF THE WESTERN POWERS 
IN EUROPE IN COMMERCE.” 

HON. LEWIS W. DOUGLAS: I recognize the political 
advantages of the Schuman Plan. I am not certain that it will 
produce the results which we hope for. If I may just say one 
thing, sir. The talk about a united Europe is fine and good. 
I find it a little bit difhcult to comprehend how there can be 
a united Europe until people are prepared to accept a common 
currency or its equivalent, and submit themselves to the dis- 
cipline of it. While I recognize, as I say, the political advan- 
tages, and the political case that can be made for the Schuman 
Plan, | often wonder whether it is not perhaps one of these 
somewhat superficial devices that produce no ultimate and 
deep-seated cure. There has been little progress made toward 
the elimination of the inter-European and intra-European bar- 
riers to trade: Most currencies are not convertible, and the 
mere nonconvertibility of a currency is in itself a barrier to 
trade because currency is not freely obtainable, and currency or 
its equivalent is required for the purpose of transacting inter- 
national trade. We had a united Europe in this economic sense 
for almost a half a century. It was reasonably united. There 
were few tariffs. There was a common currency—it was the 
gold standard. People did submit themselves to the disci- 
plinary actions necessary to maintain that external monetary 
point. We did not have a political organization, but I remind 
you of the Report of Manufacturers, which was drafted by 
Alexander Hamilton at the Annapolis Conference. You will 
find in it a unanimous acceptance of the very bases of the sort 
of federal system which we developed: a common currency; 
free movement of trade; and free movement of people. Once 
the European nations are prepared to accept at least a move- 
ment in this direction, then I will be convinced that we are 
moving toward a more united Europe. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) "YOU HAVE 
INFERRED THAT WE SHOULD LOWER TRADE BAR- 
RIERS WITHIN OUR COUNTRY. WOULD YOU EN- 
DORSE THE SUBSIDIZATION OF BASIC UNITED 
STATES INDUSTRIES, IF THEY SUFFER FROM THAT 
COMPETITION?” 
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HON. LEWIS W. DOUGLAS: I think that no one who 
realizes the implications of a modication of tariff policy— 
protectionism—by the United States can be completely blind 
to some of the consequences within certain industries. The 
question you have put is so complicated—the answer to it 
is SO wre pepe that it is difhcult for me to give it within 
the period of time that is available. I am sure that you want 
to go home, and I am sure that you feel quite deeply and with 
great conviction that you have listened to me enough. 

A subsidy once granted becomes awfully difficult to remove. 
The growth of our tariff policy is the most convincing ev- 
idence of that general proposition. I should hate to see us 
embark upon the policy of subsidization. It might be that in 
certain specific instances it would be necessary. But much would 
depend upon the speed with which the commercial policy was 
changed. Much would depend upon the type and position of 
the particular plant within the country. 

ALLEN B. CROW: Here is a question from one of the 
young men from Iraq. (Reading Question) “WHAT IS 
THE FUTURE OF THE STERLING AREA? WHY DOES 
THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT NOT ASK THE 
UNITED KINGDOM GOVERNMENT TO FOLLOW 
THE TREATY OF BRETTON WOODS SIGNED AFTER 
THE SECOND WORLD WAR?” 


HON. LEWIS W. DOUGLAS: I would like to say in the 
first place—and I should have said this before—that I can 
reply to almost any question that is put with perfectly extra- 
ordinary eloquence: an eloquence that is as great as my ignor- 
ance. This is one of the questions about which one could 
write at least two or three pages. “What is the future of the 
sterling area?’ Well now, first of all, what is the sterling 
area? It is not the British Empire. It is not the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. There are certain parts of the British 
Commonwealth that lie outside of the sterling area. There 
are certain parts of the world that are not within the British 
Commonwealth or the Empire, which lie within the sterling 
area. The sterling area, therefore, is a very large part of the 
world in which sterling is the currency which finances and 
transacts foreign trade. Between 30 and 40 percent of the 
total volume of foreign trade of the world is transacted within 
the sterling area, and by the use of sterling as a currer.cy. Let's 
not confuse the area with the British Empire or the Com- 
monwealth because it is a different area, though there are parts 
of both the Commonwealth and the Empire that are identical 
with parts of the sterling area. 

I have said that much of the trade of the world is transacted 
within that area, and so it is. But the area is not merely one 
in which commerce is transacted by the use of one currency. 
The sterling area is that of course, but it is much more. It is 
an area that is like a spider's web. I don’t mean that in any 
hostile sense. It is an intricate web of private, commerical 
and financial transactions. Without that intricate web the ster- 
ling area would probably begin to disintegrate. Sterling has 
suffered from time to time a number of blows over the course 
of the last 30 years. The position of sterling is better today 
than it was a year ago. The reserves held in London—which 
is the banker for the sterling area—-are considerably higher 
than they were a year ago. The play of the interest rate which 
the Conservative Government has permitted has had a very 
beneficial effect upon the British position as the center, in a 
sense, of the sterling area. 
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The answer to your first question, sit, is one really of faith 
Sterling has been through many storms before, and despite 
its difhculties, and they are serious, if wisdom can control the 
auctions of men, I believe that the sterling area will survive 
The consequences of the disintegration of the sterling area for 
us would be very serious indeed. In fact they would be very 
serious for practically every nation on earth. They would be 
almost as serious as were the consequences to us of the aband- 
onment of gold. And you will recollect that the second phase 
of the Great Depression started in September of 1931 when 
Britian was compelled to abandon gold payments. Within six 
months thereafter unemployment had risen, if my recollec 
tion is correct, from approximately six million to somewhere 
in the vicinity of fourteen million, and the prices of all pri 
mary commodities just went plummeting downward to the 
bottom of the Black Hole of Calcutta. The reason is a very 
simple one. The abandonment of gold meant the complete 
collapse of world markets. Now, the disintegration of the 
sterling area-~—God forbid that that should happen——might 
have a somewhat similiar effect for us and all those who trade 
in world markets. So I express the hope and the faith that ster 
ling will be able to overcome its difficulties, and that in due 
course, if wisdom will prevail, it will become a convertible 
currency once more. 

What is meant by, “Why doesn't Britain abide by the 
Bretton Woods Agreement?’, I'm not quite certain, but | 
presume it means, “Why did not Britain get the consent of 
the Monetary Fund before it devalued in the Fall of 1949?" 
Well, I am one of those who always had very serious doubts 
about Bretton Woods, and so my answer is that, as a practical 
matter, it is impossible for any nation that finds it absolutely 
necessary to devalue its currency, in terms of external value, 
to consult with a variety of different people, because the mer 
act of consultation makes the depreciation inevitable. It sets 
in motion a flight of capital from which there is no escape 

ALLEN B. CROW: Several questions remain, but we shall 
presume on the good nature of the Ambassador for just one 
more in conclusion. 

(Reading Question) “WOULD YOU CARE TO MAKE 
SOME COMMENT ABOUT POSSIBLE STEPS WHICH 
MIGHT BE TAKEN TO STRENGTHEN THE UNITED 
NATIONS AND CONVERT IT INTO AN INSTRUMENT 
OF ENFORCEABLE LAW, CAPABLE OF, BUT CARE 
FULLY LIMITED TO, PREVENTING WAR; THAT IS, 
THE SUBSTITUTION OF LEGAL PROCESSES FOR 
FORCE?” 

HON. LEWIS W. DOUGLAS: If I could see anywhere in 
the world a disposition to vest the United Nations with the 
power to tax in its own name, and the power to conse ript, then 
I could, I think, envisage an international organization that 
might possess sufficient authority in its own name to preserve 
the peace and to enforce the dicta of its courts. But I am 
quite confident the American people will not surrender that 
amount of their own sovereignty. I am quite confident that 
the Kremlin will not relinquish that amount of its sovereignty 
Indeed, I know of no nation on carth, or peoples on earth, 
that would support any party or government in any nation on 
earth that advocates or would advocate within the next five 
to ten years a surrender of that amount of sovereignty. And, 
accordingly, I find it difficult to envisage the type of amend 
ment to the Charter of the United Nations which will achieve 
the results you have in mind. 
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The Free World Can’t Trade on a 
One-Way Street 


THE LEADER MUST GET OuT IN FRONT AND LEAD 
By HENRY FORD, Il, President, Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, Michigan 
Delivered at the annual winter meeting of the Inland Daily Press Association, Chicago, Illinois, February 17, 1953 


AM VERY happy to be here with you today. There is 
| something I would like to talk about—and I believe that 

there is no more appropriate audience for my particular 
purpose than the newspaper editors and publishers of this 
great midwest area of the nation—the Inland Daily Press 
Association. 

We are living in an age when faster and faster communica- 
tion is being developed between greater and greater numbers 
of people. In our own lifetime, we have seen some fairly 
sensational developments. Airplanes have brought the towers 
of Chicago— including one or two of the ivory variety—within 
a few hours of London or Honolulu. The telephone has 
brought us even closer together, and the radio and television 
have made communication practically instantaneous. 

Then, there is that other medium which some people say is 
even faster than instantaneous on occasion. I mean, of course, 
the press. 

Certainly, therefore, this seems an appropriate time and 
place to discuss some of the problems that face us in com- 
municating with other people. I say the place is important 
because, startling as it may seem to many Americans, our often- 
called “isolationist’’ Midwest is one of the great trading areas 
of the world. 

Illinions alone receives about one billion dollars a year from 
industrial and agricultural exports and the handling of them. 

Our Port of Detroit, in pomn ae ranks second only to New 
York in the dollar value of goods handled. 

We face the prospect of a great northern seacoast and deep- 
draft ocean shipping in the industrial and agricultural heart 
of America. Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Duluth and 
other port cities of our vast inland sea will take their place 
with such great trading names as Hong Kong, Buenos | 
Capetown or Suez. 

That is no idle dream. That is what I confidently believe 
the St. Lawrence Seaway will mean to us, even if Canada is 
forced to go ahead on it without our long-awaited cooperation. 
I hope that this farsighted action of our neighbors to the North 
will shake us out of our lethargy and persuade us to pull our 
full weight in this mutually advantageous project. 

It is not hard to imagine how St. Lawrence trade might 
enrich and diversify our midwestern economy. Certainly it 
would color the whole fabric of our life, and bring us closer 
in understanding to our friends throughout the world. 

This discussion comes at a time, moreover, when the fate 
of Western Civilization has passed into the hands of a new 
American Administration. Too many of us—businessmen and 
others—have been talking about what we expect that Adminis- 
tration to do for us. 

I believe we should all instead be thinking of how we can 
help our government do its tremendous job. 

As a businessman, | am naturally concerned with the foreign 
and domestic economic policies which affect my business. | 
want to do those things which will enable our Company to 
be successful and, at the same time, serve this nation’s best 
long-term interests. 

I believe all of us, whether in industry, labor, agriculture or 
government, must view national policies in view of the over- 


riding fact of our life today—our total ideological struggle 
against aggressive communism. 

In our every action, this must be the deciding factor: Does 
it help us and the free world grow in strength and -nity? 
Or does it help Stalin in his drive to divide and destroy the 
free world? 

Specifically, I believe we must carefully weigh all of the 
many domestic and foreign actions of this country which affect 
the economic, and hence the political and military, strength 
of our allies. 

It seems to me that our broad economic interests can be 
put something like this: Our first concern must be to maintain 
a high level of production and employment in a solvent and 
expanding American economy. Next, from that sound eco- 
nomic base, we must work aggressively to strengthen the free- 
world front against Communist aggression. 

Both these efforts can be served importantly, I think, through 
the.expansion of world trade. 

Let me make myself clear. Nobody is more anxious than 
I am to sell cars, expand markets, and satisfy the needs of 
consumers for better transportation at lower costs. But I have 
not come here to talk about foreign trade from the viewpoint 
of an automobile manufacturer eager to expand his markets. 
The question is far larger than the short-term interests of the 
Ford Motor Company, or the automobile industry. It is a 
problem common to all of us as Americans. It is the problem 
of how to provide an economic foundation for a healthy free 
world—how to achieve strength and security for our nation 
now and in the future. 

If we don’t get the right answers to that one, questions of 
car markets or cheese markets, or any other markets won't be 
very important. 

The icons of this whole matter, as I see it, is that if the 
United States does not supply markets for the nations of the 
world which are not yet caught in the spider's web of Soviet 
Russia, those nations cannot exist as free nations and will 
sooner or later—and maybe not so very much later—be drawn 
into the web, one way or another. Russia's price will be heavy 

and very, very hard on us. Ever since 1946 or 1947, when 
our country awakened to the designs of Soviet Russia, we have 
tried to unite and se sane the free world, and to prevent 
further communist inroads upon it. At the same time—perhaps 
half by accident and half on purpose—we have persuaded the 
free nations largely to abandon long-established and vital trade 
patterns with the Soviet orbit and seek new patterns in the 
West. 

In this constricted economic pond of the free world, the 
United States moves like a giant whale. With each lazy swish 
of his tail, the smaller fish swim for their lives. And if the 
whale begins to thrash about in earnest, his neighbors are in 
danger of being flung-—not just wp the creek, but completely 
out of the creek. 

In 1949, you remember, we had a mild business recession 

a mild swish of the whale’s tail, so to speak. In the latter 
half of that year, our gross national product fell 3.4 percent 
below the level of a year earlier. We called it merely a re- 
adjustment. I wonder what our foreign friends called it. 
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Because, in this period of “mild adjustment” in the U.S., 
merchandise imports from the Marshall Plan countries fell 
almost 22 percent. Britain dropped about 21 percent; Italy, 
27 percent. The shock was felt all over the world. Chile's 
sales to us fell 36 percent; Australia’s, 44 percent. 

Sharp fluctuations in our purchases of raw material also play 
havoc with countries which depend heavily on their exports 
to us. 

It should not be hard, therefore, to understand the fear we 
arouse in those who have become so dependent upon us—or 
so vulnerable to us. 

Clearly, if we want our friends to throw in their economic 
lot with us, abandon their historic markets, and break down 
their protective trade barriers, we must assure them that the 
United States will be a responsible and reliable leader. We 
must above all assure them that, once having cast in their 
lot with us, they will not find us returning a year, two years 
or ten years hence to economic islationism. 

Stalin doesn’t think we can maintain a stable free-world 
economy. At the Congress of the Communist Party in Moscow 
last fall, he predicted that, in time, the free nations of the 
world will destroy each other through what he called “in- 
evitable”’ capitalistic depressions and a naked struggle for 
markets and economic existence. 

There is just a small grain of truth in what he says. It might 
happen that way if this nation fails in its responsibilities of 
leadership. 

That is why in this hour of history the eyes of friend and 
foe will be turned upon the new Administration to see whether 
it will provide the Kind of leadership so desperately needed. 

What our foreign friends want and need today is not 
American pabulum spoon-fed from a silver platter. They want 
consistent, responsible American leadership doing the things 
which will help them to solve their problems by their own 
efforts. 

Fortunately the new Administration comes to power at a 
time when the climate of opinion both at home and abroad 
is ripe for an overhauling of our whole outlook on foreign 
economic policy. From both the old and new worlds we hear 
in mounting volume the cry: Trade, Not Aid. These people 
want to buy from us. They want to sell so us. But they don't 
want to be bought and sold by us. 

Most of us will pretty generally agree that economic aid 
was clearly necessary in the years immediately following World 
War IL. 

The war damaged much of the industrial plant of Western 
Europe and wrecked the established fabric of trade. Great 
Britain alone lost a quarter of her national wealth. Yet, during 
the war, Europe's Seager yp continued to increase and by 
1945 there were millions of new mouths to feed. 

As a result, most countries were not able to feed, clothe and 
house their people decently, and Western Europe became ripe 
for communist infiltration. We rushed into the breach with 
billions of dollars of relief aid which eased suffering but 
brought no basic improvements. 

The four-year Marshall Plan, begun in 1948, aimed in a 
more basic way at restoring Europe's productive power. It 
produced really important results. Under its powerful prod, 
Western European industrial production rose 45 percent be- 
tween 1947 and 1950, and today is about 50 percent higher 
than in 1938. 

What we have done in these efforts is, in effect, to make up 
the difference between what our friends must buy in order 
to keep going and what they could pay for by sales of their 
own products. The bill presented to the American taxpayer 
for duiing this “dollar gap,” for Western Europe alone, 
amounted to 16-billion dollars from the start of 1948 through 
mid-1952. 
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Since Korea, military aid shipments have made up an 
increasingly large portion of our foreign aid. Most of us 
agree that such aid is necessary until our allies are able to 
support their own military efforts adequately. We get a very 
high return in military security from these foreign aid dollars, 
because they make possible a great strengthening of the free 
world’s effective military forces. 

Our concern for the well-being of our friends continues as 
strong as ever, but we are anxious to see an end to large-scale 
economic aid. Aside from our desire to get rid of the tax 
burden that this economic aid involves, many Americans and 
Europeans now believe that this kind of aid can no longer 
contribute effectively to economic recovery in the free world 

It would be simple for us to resolve this portion of the 
dollar gap. We could just let our exports sink to the level 
of imports. But that would scuttle the European defense effort 
and strike a blow at the whole free world economy. Further- 
more, that solution would certainly not be in the interests of 
our own economy. 

For, as our defense production falls off, we must find mar- 
kets for our added productive power. One potential source is 
the expansion of world trade to higher levels. But in order for 
others to buy from us, they must be able to sell to us. Unless, 
that is, we would rather subsidize our exports by bigger and 
better give-away programs. That's just another way of saying 
that the free world can't trade on a one-way street. 

There is only one really satisfactory answer to the dollar 
gap at the high level of trade which the free world needs 
The closing of the gap and higher trade can only come about 
if the United States increases its imports at a far higher rate 
than its exports. 

Americans have a fondness for goals. In industry, we like 
nothing better than to set a production or sales goal and then 
go out and surpass it. I see no harm in suggesting that we 
set as our first goal in the drive for an expanded trade an 
expenditure of two percent more of our national income—two 
cents out of every dollar—in buying goods and services from 
abroad. 

We would just about make it if we could achieve the same 
five percent ratio of imports to national income which we had 
back in 1929-——a ratio much lower than in most countries. It 
would mean another 5 to 6 billion dollars a year to our friends. 

What stands between us and that goal, and what can we 
do about it? 

There are a great many poe that Europe herself can and 
should do to solve her own problems and contribute to solving 
this problem of expansion of world trade. 

Increased emphasis on productivity, on incentives for domes 
tic and foreign investments, on competition and climination 
of restrictive marketing practices, on sound financial and 
budgetary practices, on reduction of Europe's own trade barriers 

all of these are required in Europe if a cure is to be found. 
And it certainly would help a lot if private enterprise were 
given an opportunity to do many of those things which state 
planning in Europe has thus far failed to accomplish. 

But there are some things that we ourselves can do, and by 
doing them we can hope to exert much stronger influence on 
our friends to do something about their own restrictions 

We are in a very odd position. While we have helped 
build up the production of our allies and former enemies so 
that they can stand on their own feet in competitive world 
trade, we have at the same time maintained trade ston which 
make it harder for them to sell to us—their biggest potential 
customer, 

Take the case of Japan—a foremost bulwark against com 
munism in the Far East. Japan must trade in order to live 
We have spent hundreds of millions of dollars a year to keep 
Japan alive and to rebuild her economic strength. Japan in 
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return has cut off most of her once-rich trade with China, 
though it means paying much higher prices for raw materials 
and losing an important market 

If Japan is to stay in the free world column, she must expand 
her trade with the free world or go on being subsidized by 
the American taxpayer. The only other way she can live is 
to tie in her economy with the Soviet bloc 

Yet increasingly severe restrictions have cramped Japan's 
trade with the free world. Recently British Commonwealth 
areas, partly because of their difficulties in trading with us, 
have sharply curtailed Japanese imports in order to conserve 
their foreign exchange. At the same time, our own Tariff 
Commission is being flooded with requests to keep out such 
imports 

Among Stalin's predictions was the very grim one that the 
free world could not absorb the export capacities of Germany 
and Japan. It is up to us to prove him as wrong in this as 
in his other predictions 

We have no desire to run the business of other countries 
for them or to try solving all their problems, but we can 
at least create an economic atmosphere which will help them 
to solve their own problems 

As a first step, I believe that this country can and should 
step forth boldly and lead the free world toward freer trade 

An effective attack by this country on the dollar gap must 
be spearheaded, I think, by a really honest and earnest effort 
to lower our own tariffs and eliminate the deadlier forms of 
trade restrictions which we employ 

Such actions on our part would be intensely encouraging to 
our forcign friends. We would greatly strengthen our position 
in urging them to abandon their own restrictive practices and 
take the hard measures which must precede a rich flow of trade 
in the free world 

1 want to make myself perfectly clear on one point. I am 
not urging a course of action which I feel would benefit others 
On the contrary, that’s just what I'd like to 
see us get away from. I am convinced that a considerable 
growth in our foreign trade imports as well as exports 
would be a continuing shot in the arm to our whole economy 

I believe that we could easily absorb another five or six 
billion dollars worth of goods from abroad each year, and 
that if we were able to do that, business would benefit, labor 
would benefit, agriculture would benefit, and the consumer 

that means all of us—would benefit very materially 

I don't believe that United States industry as a whole need 
fear cither the dropping of tariff barriers or the increase of 
production and competition among our friends abroad 

When we consider the tremendous power and productivity 
of our system, the great edge we have on the rest of the 
world, it just isn't sensible—and certainly it isn't courageous 

to shake with fear at the thought that we might run into 
a little competition 

Right now, responsible American industries are actually 
helping their foreign counterparts to improve their production 
and become more effective competitors. 

For example, the Ford Motor Company several years ago 
began importing and selling several thousand English-built 
Ford year. While we naturally are concerned with 
making a profit on these cars—a rather small one, actually 
we also feel that we are encouraging the English company and 
British industry generally to become more competitive and 
to carn some American dollars as well 

What we're doing, in effect, is helping expand a market for 
foreign-built cars, and teaching possible future competitors 
how to sell the American market 

That may sound strange on the surface, but it makes good 
industries know that one sure 
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result of free trade with a prosperous free world is a greatly 


expanded market for the goods which American industry wants 
to sell 

Now of course it follows that if trade i, good for American 
industry, it is also good for the American worker. There ts 
a very intimate relationship between full trade and full 
employment. In the expansion of trade a few inefficient organi 
zations may suffer, but a great many efficient enterprises will 
grow and create new employment opportunities. 


By the same token the farmer, whose most important cus 
tomer by far is the worker in the city, has a tremendous stake 
in the high levels of employment and the rising living stan 
dards which expanded trade will promote—not to mention 
his very direct interest in large-scale exports. 

And what about the poor consumer? Is he getting a fair 
shake today? First he 1s hit in the pocketbook by taxes to 
support foreign aid programs, which would not be necessary 
if we expanded our trade. Then he goes out with that deflated 
pocketbook and has to pay higher prices for almost everything 
he buys, because of direct tariffs or because a sheltered Ameri 
can industry is able to sell on a relatively non-competitive basis 

It just doesn't make sense for you and me to subsidize in 
cthcrency in our economy. 

I would like to read to you the words of one American 
industrialist whe saw world trade not as a peril but as a 
challenge and opportunity to all of us. This is a rather long 
quotation, but I want to read it all, because I like it and 
I hope you will, too 

“Business thrives,” 1 quote, ‘on competition. Nobody does 
his best if he knows no one is competing with him. Comfort 
ably tucked away behind a traiff wall which shuts out all 
competition and gives industry an undue profit which it has 
not earned, the business of our country would grow soft and 
neglectful... . 

We need competition the world over to keep us on our 
toes and sharpen our wits. The keener the competition, the 
better it will be for us ; 

“Instead of building up barriers to hinder the free flow of 
world trade, we should be seeking to tear existing barriers 
down. People cannot keep on buying from us unless we buy 
from them, and unless international trade can go on, our 
business will stagnate here at home 

‘As for a tariff wall to shut out foreign goods, I feel certain 
we could hold our own without any wall at all 

“Why not Iet those countries which can produce these things 
better than we, do so, while we turn our attention to the 
production of things in which we excel. That would provide 
work for everybody to do the world over, and in the exchange 
of these products world trade would thrive, bringing busy 
times and prosperity for us all 

Those words were spoken more than twenty years ago—by 
my grandfather in opposing the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill 
in 1930 

If those words are still applicable today-—and I believe they 
are—so, to a very serious degree, is the menace of the Smoot- 
Hawley philosophy 

We businessmen constantly applaud competition and private 
enterprise, and damn socialism and comage economics. We 
accuse our foreign neighbors of lacking the kind of spirit 
which has made American industry great. We implore them 
to follow our example and get off our backs. So I just say, 
let's practice what we preach, where it will do us and our 
allies some real good 

Let's give our friends a fair crack at the American market 

I suppose many of you are wondering how this tariff ques 
tion affects the automobile industry 

First, let me tell you how Ford Motor Company became the 
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first free trader in our industry—a fact of which we are pretty 
roud. 

In the early days, automobile dealers had their own private 
trading areas, so to speak—restricted areas in which no other 
dealer of the same make could do business. In other words, 
each dealer was “ protected’’—-so much so that he could afford 
to take things easy if he wanted to. Competition between deal 
ers of the same make was stifled, since an aggressive, successful 
dealer in one area could not move in on the complacent one in 
a neighboring district. 

One day in 1921, a dealer came to my grandfather protesting 
that he couldn't sell a Model T to his own Aunt Lucy, who 
happened to live about a block outside his district. My grand- 
father, apparently realizing for the first time the implications 
of these protective trade barriers, at once removed all area 
restrictions from Ford dealerships. Aunt Lucy got her Model 
T from her nephew that day, and soon Ford sales began to 
climb all across the country. The whole industry followed suit 
and automobile sales were given a tremendous boost 

So I feel I have solid precedent in suggesting here that 
we apply the same kind of thinking to the whole free world 

Today imports do not significantly affect the domestic auto 
mobile industry. A total of only about 100,000 foreign cars 
are now registered in the United States as against more than 
40 million American cars. 

But foreign cars have gained at least a toe-hold in our 
market. In many parts of the country, small or luxury foreign 
cars are no longer looked upon as oddities. Adequate facilities 
for parts and servicing have been developed. 

In sport car races at Watkins Glen, New York, and elsewhere 
throughout the country, the imagination of motor-minded 
Americans has been captured by the high standards of per- 
formance, style and engineering of European sports cars. 

I think that changing circumstances and changing consumer 
attitudes might very possibly place imports in a stronger com 
petitive’ position with our industry in the future. 

Take the case of Great Britain. In 1937, a peak pre-war 
year, British cars worth 325-thousand dollars were sold in this 
country. In 1951, Britain earned almost 25-million dollars 
in sales of cars to us. In terms of units, this was a 70-fold 
increase. 

But as far as Ford Motor Company is concerned, we intend 
to meet foreign competition in the marketplace and not in the 
halls of the Tariff Commission. 

I believe we ought to get rid of the ten percent tariff on 
automobiles at once. 

Since this is open season for giving advice to the new 
Administration, I guess there's no harm in chipping in with 
some of my own. Without going into detail, I would suggest 
that a wholehearted effort be made along the following lines 

First, we should write a new law without loopholes en 
couraging the most rapid possible elimination of all tariffs. 
By making gradual reductions in hardship cases, the few 
industries really seriously affected would have an opportunity 
to adapt themselves to new conditions. We should drop the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff and the now outmoded Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, which has been pretty well riddled with holes 
in its yearly treks through Congress. 

Second, we should abandon completely the quota system, 
which is contrary to every principle of free enterprise. Under 
quotas, regardless of price, demand or any other factor, only 
a fixed amount of a product can come into the country. 

I have heard of a serious proposal, with powerful backing, 
to place every single import under a quota based on present 
import levels. Such an act would not only immediately and 
permanently limit imports at present levels; it would gradually 
dry up all our trade as the pattern of demand rapidly shifted 
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away from its present position. This, it seems to me, is the 
most dangerous kind of high tariff thinking. 

Third, we should abandon the Buy American Act. The effect 
of that Act is to prohibit the federal and some state and local 
governments from buying foreign goods unless they are priced 
at least 25-percent under the lowest domestic bid. Very few 
importers can make that low a bid, particularly after paying 
customs duties on their products. 

The federal government alone now purchases about 20 
billion dollars worth of goods a year. Buy America may cost 
us as much as one-half billion dollars a year, according to onc 
estimate. If Buy American provisions and pressures were 
dropped, as well as import duties, an important stimulus to 
imports and large savings to the taxpayer would result 

Recently, for example, a foreign manufacturer, after paying 
a 45-percent import duty, underbid two American firms by 
substantially more than 25-percent on an Army contract. In 
subsequent bids, the Americans, oddly enough, were able to 
come down almost 50-percent. That brought them just within 
the 52-percent Buy American margin. The Army ultimately 
split the purchase between the American and foreign firms, 
saving you and me about half of the potential tax costs plus 
the import duties paid by the foreign firm—but appeasing 
at the same time the domestic producers. 

Fourth, we should enact promptly a workable law for simpli 
fying customs procedures. Many of those procedures have 
the intended purpose of submerging imports under a virtually 
impenetrable cascade of red tape. They tell me that down in 
Washington there are books of customs regulations just as 
thick as the Chicago phone book, of paper just as fine, and 
print just as small. 

Recently an Eastern publisher told me this sad tale: He had 
bought 100 tons of book paper from England, which arrived 
in a Philadelphia customs warehouse about six months ago 
He went down to get his paper and instead got the third 
degree treatment. How much did you pay for this? Well, 
how do we know that’s all you paid? Is that a fair market 
price? Well, in that case, is it a fair market price in England? 
Sorry, we can't let you have the paper until we find out. 

Now, six months later, he still hasn't got his paper, and he 
is still wondering how the U. S. Customs Bureau is going to 
establish the fair market price of book paper in England 

Do you think that man is being encouraged to do more 
business abroad ? 

The four measures I have listed—revision of tariff laws and 
rapid reduction of tariffs, outlawing of the quota system, aban 
donment of Buy American practices, and simplification of 
customs procedures—all are required, it seems to me, to 
encourage the high level of imports which could mean so 
much to our healthy growth and which must precede the fre 
ing of trade among the many nations who depend upon us for 
leadership 

I believe this trade program can and should be sold on the 
basis of the practical self-interest it represents. 

I am well aware that of the measures proposed here—and 
they are certainly not original with me—no single one is going 
to bring about a millenium in world trade. Taken as a wholc 
however, they strike me as a tool which can crack the hard 
shell of the free-world trade problem. 

The point is that it's up to us as a free-world leader to get 
out in front and lead. That means doing first the things 
which we are now able to do. We certainly are not poing to 
solve anything by dwelling on the difficulties and sitting on 
our hands 

Reduction of our own trade barricrs ought to be suppl 
mented by a number of related efforts 

For example, the spending of military aid dollars to purchas« 
goods abroad—usually called off-shore procurement —helps a 
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good deal to relieve the dollar gap and stimulate expansion 
of capacity and military output abroad. 

I believe we should buy even more foreign military goods, 
both for NATO and our own defense setup—and I mean 
motor vehicles, too—where it is sound economy to do so. This 
is a healthy, competitive way of strengthening our friends. If 
other countries can turn out equipment the Army wants at a 
saving to the American taxpayer, then any U. S. manufacturer 
who demands that the taxpayer, in effect, subsidize his higher 
prices is in a pretty untenable position. 

Another important attack on the dollar gap lies in stimulat- 
ing greater investment of private American ines abroad. It 
seems to me that we aaa do a lot more to promote a more 
favorable climate for investment abroad. We should at least 
intensify our diplomatic efforts to obtain fair treatment of 
American interests abroad, guaranties against expropriation of 
property, and the elimination of inequitable double taxation 

Let me say this to our friends abroad: If foreign countries 
want American private capital, it’s fair to ask that they act in 
a way which will encourage the American investor. Many of 
us were shocked recently to read that Bolivia and Uruguay had 
submitted, and the Economic Committee of the UN General 
Assembly had adopted, a resolution formally approving the 
right of any nation to nationalize foreign investment properties 
within its borders. The United States stood alone in opposing 
that resolution 

This action was a direct and, it seems to me, pointless slap 
at the forces in this country most friendly to the United 
Nations, international cooperation and international invest- 
ment. As a businessman, I wonder how the United States can, 
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in good conscience, urge its people to invest abroad in the 
face of such attitudes. 

One more point needs very much to be made at this time, in 
my opinion. 

Rightly or wrongly, the American people and most foreign 
peoples feel that American business will be a more powerful 
force in the councils of the new Administration. Rightly or 
wrongly, the Republican Party and industry are associated in 
the minds of many peoples with high tariffs and isolationism. 

I think, therefore, that a particularly great responsibility 
falls upon American industry to give the new Administration 
real support in its efforts to strengthen the free world through 
“Trade, Not Aid.” 

1 think private enterprise must make a head-on assualt on 
these problems, based on the managerial know-how and the 
spirit of venture which is the soul of our capitalistic economy. 

After all, what is needed more than American dollars and 
American goods in the world today is American business 
know-how. And by “know-how” I do not mean just the tricks 
and techniques of mass production. I mean our driving belief 
that no problem is insurmountable, and that nothing is being 
done as well as it could be done. 

This is the one truly revolutionary force in the world today. 

We have an unparalleled and long-awaited opportunity to 
bring that force into action. If we do so, then we can perhaps 
make this the beginning of a golden age in world history. 

Will American industry recognize and accept this opper- 
tunity ? 


I hope we will. 


Agricultural Policies 


PROGRESS AND NEW HOPE FOR THE NATION 
By EZRA TAFT BENSON, Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C 


Delivered before the Annual Meeting, Central Livestock Association, Inc., St. Paul, Minnesota, February 11, 1953 


; : OU CONFER upon me a signal honor and challenging 


responsibility by inviting me to speak at this great 

annual convention of your association. The 
carries with it a grave obligation which, in view of national 
and world conditions, is almost overwhelming. 

I congratulate you men and women of the soil that from 
your number have come such stalwarts as Senator Edward J 
Thye and other great leaders whom I might mention, some of 
whom are here tonight, and who are of the same solid stuff 

At the outset, I venture the assertion that no group in agri- 
culture is in a position to recognize more clearly the needs 
of the agricultural industry and the Nation than this group 
who represent the men and women who live on the farms of 
the Northwest. As one who has been reared among farmers, 
served them and been served by them, I declare without fear 
of successful contradiction that our rural people are today the 
strongest bulwark we have against all that is aimed, not only 
at weakening, but at the very destruction of our American 
way of life 

It is gratifying to note that in recent years an increasing 
number of industrial, labor, political, and religious leaders 
have come to acknowledge this fact. It seems that man must 
get his feet into the soil to keep sane. In any event, no other 
segment of our population knows so well that ‘‘as ye sow, so 
shall ye reap.” America and the world must learn this eternal 
truth. Failure to do so can bring only disappontment, suffer- 
ing, and desperation 


honor 


Our rural people~-men and women of faith and common 
sense—must play an important part through their organization 
in teaching this all-important lesson. From our rural families 
must come much of the faith, courage, and leadership to face 
effectively the local, state, national, and international problems 
of tomorrow 

As farm people, representing a most important part of our 
free enterprise system—our American way of life—do we have 
the courage to accept the challenge which faces our industry 
and the entire nation? Will we recognize the facts and act 
promptly without quibbling? America must be kept strong 
if she is to preserve herself and provide effective world leader- 
ship. This strength must come not alone from armaments and 
military might. Her strength must be measured in the integrity, 
mozal courage, and spirituality of her people. 

Only a few weeks ago we exercised our God-given right of 
free agency at the polls. God grant we may never lose this 
priceless privilege. We have differed vigorously during a great 
political campaign, as is our privilege. But now the American 
people have freely spoken. We have chosen a President. He 
is our President. He needs, and will continue to need, our 
wholehearted support and our faith and prayers, as will his 
associates, in the difficult days ahead. 

The “Great Crusade” of General Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
now our President, is underway. You helped give him his 


mandate. I welcome this opportunity to come to this great 
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agricultural area of the Nation and personally report on 
progress. 

Important developments have come fast, yet only after solid 
and mature consideration. The pattern is emerging in a way 
to indicate the constructive approach with which your Federal 
Government will move forward. 

The inauguration message and ceremonies inspired liberty- 
loving people everywhere. The State of the Union address 
was delivered to Congress February 2—less than two weeks 
following inauguration. Let us not lose sight of our President's 
challenge to the Nation expressed in such statements as the 
following: 

“Our immediate task is to chart a fiscal and economic policy 
that can . . . reduce the planned deficits and then balance the 
budget, which means, among other things, reducing Federal 
expenditures to the safe minimum.” 

Look at these facts from the President's address: 

Current year’s budget deficit 5.9 billion dollars. 

Budget presented before this Administration took office, 
“indicates a budgetary deficit of 9.9 billion for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1954.” 

“The national debt is now more than 265 billion dollars. 

“In addition, the accumulated obligational authority of the 
Federal Government for future payment totals over 80 billion 
dollars. 

“Even this amount is exclusive of large contingent liabilities, 
so numerous and extensive as to be almost beyond descrip- 
tion... 

“Permit me this one understatement,” the President said. 
“To meet and to correct this situation will not be easy . . . 

“Every department head and I are determined to do every- 
thing we can to resolve it . . . 

A balanced budget is an essential first measure in checking 
further depreciation in the buying power of the dollar. 

“This is one of the critical steps to be taken to bring an 
end to planned inflation. 

“Our purpose is to manage the Government's finances so as 
to help and not hinder each family in balancing its own 
budget.” 

An immediate review of all Federal budgets was called for 
by Joseph M. Dodge, Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 
His directive said— 

“The problem is complicated by inheritance of the costs of 
a Federal debt of more than $265 billion; 

“Indicated deficits for the fiscal years 1953-54 totaling $15.8 
billion ; 

“With respect to personnel: \t is the policy to reduce the 
number of Government employees. 

“With respect to construction: \t is the policy to proceed 
only with those projects which are deemed clearly essential . . . 

“With respect to all programs: It is the policy to operate 
at a minimum level of cost and expenditures . . .” 

As a member of the President's Cabinet and Secretary of 
one of the largest governmental Departments, I have the duty 
and obligation to use my best efforts to help our President 
achieve his objectives. I have implicit confidence in his 
integrity of purpose. I believe in his program—and I know 
that you and your neighbors, along with solid citizens all 
across the nation, want first of all a balanced national budget 
and a halt to inflation. 

As the President has said, “this administration does not and 
cannot begin its task with a clean slate."" The legacy handed 
to us is fraught with a conglomeration of the most complex and 
difhcult problems. 

There is no easy road to the accomplishment of turning 
America back from an era of unbalanced budgets, of free 
spending, of inflation, of taxation that had reached confiscatory 
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levels, of give-away government programs that were steadily 
and surely undermining the moral and spiritual values of our 
people. But such a program is in keeping with the thrift and 
wise financial management that is so characteristic of the people 
of rural America. 

The United States Department of Agriculture has acted 
without delay. We had already effected a re-grouping of 
agencies for more effective administration. February Sth our 
staff and agency heads met to start immediately a complete 
review of all programs and budgets. We have a splendid staff 
in charge, and they are ready to give strong leadership in 
seeing that agriculture does its share in accomplishing a bal- 
anced budget. 

It will be our effort to give even more prompt and efficient 
service to you and the agricultural interests of the Nation—and 
at less cost. We believe it can be done. 

A drastic drop in cattle prices was in progress as we came 
into office. We know how much it has been costing your 
members, and we were grateful for the helpful letters, tele- 
grams, and phone calls reporting conditions and offering 
suggestions. 

The Department of Agriculture is your Department, and 
we are in Washington for the purpose of serving you and 
all other citizens of the United States. We want your advice 
and suggestions at all times. 

We hope you approved of the steps taken to help stabilize 
the cattle markets. 

January 28th, just seven days after taking the Oath of 
Office, I issued a statement pointing out that prices received 
by farmers have been moving downward slowly and irregularly 
for almost two years. The decline is about 12 percent from a 
year ago and 18 percent from the peak reached in February 
1951. Prices paid by farmers, as measured by the parity index, 
have been substantially unchanged during this period, with 
the result that the net incomes of farmers have experienced a 
severe squeeze. These changes have been underway for some 
time. 

Opinions differ as to the future course of prices to be 
received by farmers. Our analysis in the Department of Agri 
culture leads us to expect no major changes during the next 
several months, particularly in view of the continuing high 
level of consumer income 

We shall continue to use such price-supporting devices as 
are available to us when and if prices sag below the levels 
prescribed by the Congress. 

The next day I released to the press a copy of this telegram 
to Governor Dan Thornton of Colorado: 

“Am doing all possible to have OPS controls on meat 
removed. Have advised with the White House, Congress, farm 
groups, packers, stockyard people, and retailers. All I have 
learned confirms my earlier belief, expressed prior to my ap 
pointment, that OPS meat controls should be removed. In 
my official capacity, I reaffirm that stand. Removal of OPS 
compulsory grading of meat would be a good thing for all 
segments of the industry and the consuming public.” 

February 3rd we followed through with a call upon pro 
ducers to follow an orderly pattern of marketing. 

At the same time we urged processing and distribution 
agencies to develop a greater consumer demand for beef 
Prices to consumers have been sharply reduced, which will 
in turn move more beef into consumption and help stabilize 
the market. 

It was again pointed out that the United States economy is 
fundamentally strong. 

Employment and incomes are higher than ever before. 
This promises more stability in cattle prices, particularly since 
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reductions due this year in the supply of pork will bolster the 
market for cattle 

The rapid build-up in cattle numbers has pointed to a some 
what lower level of prices than in 1951 or 1952. Recent breaks 
appear to be an unorderly and temporary over-adjustment to 
what should be a natural reaction to this increase in cattle 
numbers. We feel that a return to orderly marketing will 
check the price slide 

Uncertainty on the part of both buyers and sellers has con- 
tributed to an unwarranted pessimism. Disturbed by the price 
trends many feeders have let their cattle go at half finish 

Compulsory grading required by OPS and the retention of 
price ceiling on beef have contributed to price declines. Leaders 
in the industry whom we consulted agreed that the removal 
of controls would in itself tend to strengthen cattle prices and 
stabilize markets 

You were undoubtedly pleased with the announcement that 
followed next day 

In conformity with the policy set forth by the President in 
his message to the Congress, we are developing a program for 
the orderly decontrol of prices. We are taking action on the 
decontrol of a number of items before the end of the weck . . . 
Decontrol of meat would also include lifting the compulsory 
grading requirement of beef and will eliminate price ceilings 
on pork, lamb, veal, and beef at all levels from the farmer 
through the retail store.” 

As we move forward, advisory groups and committees will 
be used to bring to the Department of Agriculture the best 
judgments of farmers, farm organizations, and industrial 
leadership 

The 14-Man Advisory Committee named by the President 
to work with the Secretary of Agriculture gave us a good start. 
This Committee, changed somewhat in personnel, will be 
meeting from time to time to review progress and make addi- 
tional suggestions 

For the International Wheat Agreement Conference of 46 
nations now mecting in Washington, we are using two advisory 
groups. One is composed of representatives of the major farm 
organizations and the wheat industry. The other is a joint 
committee from the Senate and House of Representatives 

A special dairy advisory group will meet next week in 
Washington to bring to bear on the many dairy problems the 
best judgments available. They are the best men we could 
find, men recommended by the industry itself. This great dairy 
area will be well represented 

A large cotton committee drawn from all major segments 
of the cotton industry is also ready to start work 

Other committees will be called as important problems 
develop and as work proceeds on major programs. We are 
willing to submit our case to the farmers. A lifetime of 
working for and with them, in all their fields of economic 
endeavor, has convinced us of our trust 

It will always be a definite part of our policy to seck the 
best possible advice from members of the Congress and the 
entire agricultural industry through conference with farm 
organization leaders, other advisory committees, and individuals 
regarding existing and proposed policies and programs. 

The numerous programs and great decisions for which the 
Secretary of Agriculture has been given responsibility are 
almost unbelievable. The magnitude and import of the de 
cisions he is required to make are humbling indeed, if not 
overwhelming. The Congress, through bi-partisan legislation 
aimed to benefit agriculture, has provided far-reaching machin 
ery pertaining to farm credit, research, marketing, and price 
supports 

It is our duty to administer faithfully these laws, not alone 
for the protection of the farmers, but for the good of all the 
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people. We are firm in our resolve to do this. There will be 
no turning back from this responsibility. But as we administer 
these laws, there will be a thorough examination and re-ap- 
praisal of each program. These efforts will be made in close co- 
operation and with advice from farmers and other qualified 
representatives of the industry. In other words, we want each 
commodity group to help develop a program it can make work 
with our help. We know that without the help of the industry 
and the blessings of a. kind Providence, we cannot succeed. 
We are earnestly seeking both. 

And now I would like to spell out for you, in broad outline, 
what will be the policy of our administration of your Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It is the result of careful and prolonged 
deliberation in consultation with farmers, farm leaders, pro- 
fessional agriculturalists, members of Congress, and others. 
I feel sure it is not perfect. No doubt the policy will be refined 
and improved with the passing of time. It has been influenced 
to some extent, no doubt, by an old-fashioned — that 
it is impossible to help people permanently by doing for them 
what they could and should do for themselves. It is a philoso- 
phy that believes in the supreme worth of the individual as a 
free man, as a child of God, that believes in the dignity of 
labor and the conviction that you cannot build character by 
taking away man’s initiative and independence. And, further, 
that character is the one thing we make in this world and take 
with us into the next. For what doth it profit if we gain the 
whole world and lose our own souls? 

I believe that the people who live on the farms and in 
the rural communities of America also accept this homely 
philosophy. I am most anxious that they will always accept it 
as a dynamic part of their lives. It must be so if this choice 
land of America is to endure. 

This, then, in part at least, will be the broad policy which 
will guide us. I hope you will concur wholeheartedly. 


AGRICULTURAL POLICIES 


The supreme test of any government policy, agricultural or 
other, should be “How will it affect the character, morale, and 


well-being of our people?” We need—the world needs—-a 
strong America in the critical years ahead. 

Freedom is a God-given, eternal principle vouchsafed to us 
under the Constitution. It must be continually guarded as 
something more precious than life itself. It is doubtful if 
any man can be politically free who depends upon the state 
for sustenance. A completely planned and subsidized economy 
weakens initiative, discourages industry, destroys character, and 
demoralizes the people. 

With the development of mechanized commercial agricul- 
ture, the family farm has become closely geared into a complex 
interdependent industrial economy. There is no hope for 
peace, growth, or prosperity if each economic group is secking 
its own advantage to the detriment of others. To make their 
best contribution to national welfare, farmers must have the 
full cooperation of industry and labor, because each is de- 
pendent upon the effective performance of the other economic 
groups. 

Our agricultural policy should aim to obtain in the market 
place full parity prices of farm products and parity incomes for 
farm people so that farmers will have freedom to operate 
efficiently and to adjust their production to changing consumer 
demands in an expanding economy. This objective cannot be 
assured by government programs alone. It can be achieved 
only with a steady level of prices, high employment and pro- 
duction, and rising output per worker in our total national 
econumy. 

The most important method of promoting the long-time 
welfare of farm people and the nation is the support of 
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adequate programs of research and education in the produc- 
tion, processing, marketing, and utilization of farm products 
and in problems of rural living. 

The development of modern agriculture, which has made 
possible these great achievements, has placed the family farm 
in a vulnerable economic position’ because farm prices and 
income rise and fall more rapidly than farm costs. Hence, the 
guarding of farm levels of living requires a program of storage 
and price supports to help to assure stability of income. These 
supports should be designed not only to serve the welfare of 
farmers, but also—in the widest national interest—to prevent 
disaster to a farm-producing plant and the national food 
supply. 

Price support laws will be carried out faithfully in every 
respect. There are mandatory price supports at 90 percent of 
parity on the so-called basic commodities for 1953 and 1954. 
Other laws provide for supports on other farm products. While 
enforcing these laws, there will be formulated long-term pro- 
grams which will more fully and effectively accomplish our 
over-all objectives. 

Price supports should provide insurance against disaster to 
the farm-producing plant and help to stabilize national food 
supplies. But price supports which tend to prevent production 
shifts toward a balanced supply in terms of demand and which 
encourage uneconomic production and result in continuing 
heavy surpluses and subsidies should be avoided. Our efforts 
should be to re-orient our present national policies and pro- 
grams so that they will contribute to the development of a 
prosperous and productive agriculture within our free enter- 
prise system. 

It is generally agreed that there is danger in the undue con- 
centration of power in the Federal government Too many 
Americans are calling on Washington to do for them what 
they should be willing to do for themselves. 

Individual freedom and —_ repsonsibility depend 
upon the principle of helping the individual to help himself. 
It is possible through individual and group action to solve 
many problems and achieve objectives locally with a minimum 
of Federal assistance and control. 

The principles of economic freedom are applicable to farm 
problems. We seek a minimum of restrictions on farm pro- 
duction and marketing to permit the maximum of dependence 
on free market prices as the best guides to production and 
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consumption. Farmers should not be placed in a position of 
working for government bounty rather than producing for a 
free market. However, the ability to avoid restrictions on 
agriculture depends in part on the willingness of other eco 
nomic groups to adopt policies that permit flexible and dynamic 
adjustments. 

Furthermore, inefficiency should not be subsidized in agri 
culture or any other segment of our economy. Relief programs 
should be operated as such—not as an aid to the entire agri 
cultural industry. Emergency programs should be terminated 
as soon as the emergency is over. 

No agricultural program should be manipulated to serve 
partisan political purposes. 

In the administration of this Department, the guiding pur 
pose will be to strengthen the individual integrity, freedom, 
and the very moral fiber of each citizen. We must establish a 
climate which will further promote, cultivate, and release the 
great reservoir of dynamic latent energy of every individual 
in this great nation. 

The days ahead are sobering and challenging and will de 
mand the faith, prayers, and loyalty of every American. Our 
challenge is to keep America strong—strong socially, eco 
nomically, and above all, spiritually sound, if our way of life 
is to endure. There is no other way. Only in this course is 
there safety for our nation. 

We need a nation-wide repentance to rid this land of cor 
ruption. We must return to the fundamental virtues that have 
made this nation great. There is a Force in the universe which 
no mortal can alter. This nation does have a spiritual founda 
tion. It has been established in keeping with great spiritual 
and moral principles, but there seems to be a tendency for us 
to lose our sense of uprightness and to willfully do those things 
which we must know to be wrong. This cannot continue with 
impunity. 

God help us to raise our sights beyond the dollar sign, 
beyond material things. May we have the courage to stand up 
and be counted, to stand for principle, for those noble concepts 
and ideals which guided the founding fathers in the establish 
ment of this great land. Thank God for the promises that 
have been made regarding the future of America. I hope and 
pray we will merit and realize the fulfillment of these promises 
God grant it may be so 
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T HANK you very much for the privilege to be with you 

these few minutes. I would like not to present to you 
a lecture or lesson, but I would like, as only one of 
the millions representative of Russia, to share with you sin- 
cerely some of my experiences and tell you some truths which 
probably still yet are not known to many of you. 

I was born in Kiev, and I spent about 23 years under the 
Communist regime. In 1917 the Revolution took place in 
the Soviet Union and the Russian empire was practically during 
the night destroyed. Communism came to Russia as a very 
interesting, new, attractive and very alluring idea. 

The Communist authorities at that time, with very clever 


and simple slogans, used to say, appealing to the peasants and 
to the farmer: “The whole land of Russia belongs to you 
if you support the Revolution.” They appealed to workers, 
saying that, “Workers, now is your age; the new epoch for 
you! The factories, the profits and the capital belong to you 

if you support the Revolution.” The leaders of Communism 
promised the people democracy, peace, liberty, equality, justice 
for all—-just the same principles that you have here in your 
country in reality. Many Russians belicved in these promises 
without knowing what the outcome in reality would be 
Captured by the dynamic Communist propaganda, many people 
supported it 
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In America as well as in West Europe, millions of Ameti- 
cans and West Europeans have an absolutely wrong picture 
about the situation in Russia before the Revolution, being 
under the influence of the Socialistic and Communistic ele- 
ments who lived in the U. S. and who presented a very 
subjective picture of life in Russia before 1917. Certainly we 
had mistakes in our social order and in other aspects of our 
lives, but Russian monarchy could not be compared with the 
dictatorship of the Communist International. 

Since 1917 the Communist power has been established in 
our country. What did Communism bring to our people in 
the 35 years of their dictatorship? 

To farmers: 

Raised the taxes, took away the last land, forced them to 

join the collective farms where they work 12-14 hours per 

day for the state. 
To workers: 

Instead of getting the factories, capital and the profit they 

found themselves completely dependent on the totalitarian 

Communistic State, and became its slaves; not able to 

struggle for their rights and for improvement of their stand- 

ard of living. To strike, hold free meetings demonstrations 
of protest are absolutely denied to them. 
To intellectuals: 

Instead of having the complete freedom of creative power, 

every step of free initiative which doesn't harmonize with 

the “General party line” is going to be prosecuted and 
starved as “lac os. of the bourgeoisie and the capitalists.” 

Persecution of religion or anything able to be in opposition. 

Within the country there are continuous arrests and purges. 
Outside the Iron Curtain where people still don't know or 
don't want to know the reality, its propaganda is still very 
successful. One-fifth of the world territory, with a popula- 
tion of more than 830 millions, is now under the Communist 
control 


What should be done to prevent further spreading ? 
The free world has to understand the world wide Communist 


plans. We may like or dislike war — but Stalin wants war 
right now -—- not however in Russia. Through the war, he 
wants to strengthen his domestic position and on the other 
hand he wants to make the United States bloodless. To under- 
stand the strategic plans of Communism we can not afford to 
forget Stalin's words: “War leads in weakening the capital- 
ism in general. It approximates in its effect a proletarian 
revolution.” 

If Stalin now appeals to the President-elect General Eisen- 
hower, to have the possibility of discussing the question of 
peace, those wishes from Stalin are never sincere, because the 
world Communistic ideology and the world Communistic aim 
is a definite one: world domination. 

The Communists say that there are no forts that Com- 
munists can't take. I have had the experience of feeling the 
whole weight of Communistic indoctrination. Religion and 
nationalistic spirit my people have found are the unconquerable 
forts. We, the new generation of Russia, have seen the strik- 
ing differences between the promises and the cruel reality. 
Beginning from the age of 6, the youth in the Soviet Union 
are organized together and are controlled in their education. 
The boys and girls from this age are going to be organized 
in special October-Pioncer-Commsomol circles, according to 
their age. This is the only organization for the youth in the 
Soviet Union. We don’t have any Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Boy 
Scouts, church groups, service clubs — these clubs that you 
have here. Only in our Constitution were promised those 
types of organization. The Soviet Constitution promised us 
“paradise.” But this is only on the dry paper. 

For example im the Soviet Constitution, Article 125. “In 
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conformity with the interests of the working people, and in 
order to strengthen the socialist system, the citizens of the 
U.S.S.R. are guaranteed by law; 

a) freedom of speech; 

b) freedom of press; 

c) freedom of assembly, 

mectings ; 

d) freedom of street processions and demonstrations. . .. 

In reality, if somebody only says one word against the 
government he is proclaimed as an enemy of the Socialistic 
State, and as such is going to be arrested, and usually without 
any official trial sent to one of many concentration camps in 
Siberia. Also you can read an article in the Soviet Constitu- 
tion full of mockery and paradox: Article 127. “Citizens of 
the U.S.S.R. are guaranteed inviolability of the person. No 
person may be placed under arrest except by decision of a 
court or with the sanction of a procurator.” At the present 
time from 16-20 million people are sitting in the Siberian 
concentration camps. Every time I mention this, it is like a 
knife in my heart because 20 million human beings, with the 
same right to live, are practically going to be slowly liquidated. 
Few of them have the chance to come back. 

Besides that, since 1917 until now, we have lost in Russia 
about 46 million people: died, killed, in prisons; in concen- 
tration camps; and liquidated through many purges which 
were absolutely unknown to you. 

It is very difficult to speak on this subject in this short time 
because in order to understand the whole essence of the whole 
tragedy of the people under Communism we must not only 
have the time, and not only interest, but sincere love for them 
and a sincere wish to help, and only then can we understand 
it better. Millions of us have seen the great slavery which 
the Communism has brought to our people. We were edu- 
cated in our schools, in universities to believe that Com- 
munism is the only truth, the only absolute truth in the world. 
We were told that Communism is like a religion. We were 
taught to believe that Communism has its own dogmas, its 
own holy places, its missionaries, its own “Bible” (Das 
Kapital—_by Karl Marx). Lenin used to say: “Communism 
because it is an absolute truth, cannot be discussed but must 
be accepted.” But instead of an “absolute truth’’ of Com- 
munism we had the time to realize the great lie of Com- 
munist promises. We have seen how cleverly the idealism and 
sincerity of the youth was used by the Communist agitators 
and propagandists to achieve completely strange aims for us. 
We saw the cruel international nature of Communism. We 
also saw that the Communists exploit our people and our rich 
land with its great natural resources, as an experimental field 
to promote the world domination. 

For the free world it is necessary to understand the inter- 
national nature of Communism. Communism, is not a product 
of Russian minds or of Russian psychology. Here is, I believe, 
a very important point which every American, every free, 
person in the world, really should and must know — the 
principal difference between the terminology “Russian people” 
and “world Communism.” Many Americans and Europeans 
using the word “Russian” mean “Communism.” Here is the 
great psychological mistake. (The mistake the press makes 
very often). In Russia itself, more than 80 percent, right 
now are against the system. Many people think that we are 
lazy and don't like to organize a revolution. Friends, we have 
tried many times to organize it. (From 1917-1941 there were 
more than 30 unsuccessful uprisings.) From a technical point 
of view at the present time we are not able to organize a 
revolution. We want a revolution and believe that it will 
come, but now we have empty hands. The Red Army with 
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its numerous divisions at the present time is not armed. Stalin 
and the Soviet Government are afraid of its army and people. 
They know very well the mood of the unsatisfied peoples of 
Russia. 

The youth in the Soviet Union for the last 35 years have 
been closed in their country. They haven't had the chance 
to visit other countries, to see other ways of life, to see other 
newspapers, books, to hear other opinions, to know you. We 
were for 30 years without interruption educated in one way- 
to believe that the only solution in life is the Communistic 
way. ' 

Nevertheless, we have seen, as I have mentioned before, 
that the theory of Communism is fine — but only the theory. 
The practice has brought to us liquidation — personal, social, 
economic and spiritual slavery. 

The Second World War gave the chance for millions of 
Russian soldiers and later workers, to see Western Europe 
for the first time in the last 30 years. You can just imagine 
what kind of reaction we had. In the first moment as they 
entered Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hungary, Austria, 
Germany and other Balkan and Baltic states, their eyes were 
opened immediately. It is not necessary to preach to us the 
differences between the Western World and Communism. We 
have seen how deeply we were deceived. And believe me, 
friends, I am speaking not for myself only, but for millions 
and millions of Russian people. We know the conditions we 
have in the Soviet Union. We had the “pleasure’’ to live 
under them. We know the readiness of the people in the 
U.S.S.R. to fight against the terrible system of Communism. 
We have a great hope that you Americans and the rest of the 
free world understand that we are the potential power in the 
fight against this evil of Communism. 

We have seen too much trouble not to recognize this evil. 
I remember in 1933 the great organized hunger in our country. 
It was organized by the government to break the opposition. 
About 10 million people died during that year. My mother 
died, too. And I remember very well eating with my father 
a kind of bread which was prepared from grass, mixed with 
some dirt. 

From 1928 until 1938 about 100,000 priests and other 
clergy were arrested and sent to Siberia. My father was sent 
there for 25 years. I received only a little letter saying that 
my father because he was the “enemy of the Socialistic State” 
was sent to Siberia for 25 years. Nobody has a chance to hear 
- again from those people who are there. 

This kind of experience and great poverty we have in our 
country ; yet it is a rich one, three times bigger than the United 
States of America, with remarkable resources, — and still we 
have terrible conditions. If you want to buy two pounds of 
bread, in the Soviet Union every worker must work for one 
hour and 42 minutes. To buy one kilogram of butter, it is 
necessary to work for 27 hours and 36 minutes. To buy a 
woolen suit it is necessary to work for 580 hours and 15 
minutes. We have seen the “wonderful” realities. We like 
not only to be against Communism, and not only to fight 
against it, but we would like to know how we must fight 
against Communism effectively. 

Friends, Communism is not only another form of social, 
political or economic system, but in the first “sess it is a 
religion. Communism is a worldwide ideology based on the 
" misinterpreted philosophy of Hegel, and some social and eco- 
nomic theories of Feuerbach, Saint-Simon and others, later 
interpreted through Lenin and Stalin in special ways to be as 
a religion with its own “Dogmas.” Communism possesses a 
great power of fanaticism. Besides that, Communism has 
splendidly prepared leadership. Since 1923 in the Soviet 
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Union there have been many leadership schools established 
to train thousands of leaders. In order to prepare the leader- 
ship more effectively, the Communists divided the world into 
sections. Leaders are prepared according to the specific nature 
and needs of the countries where they are going to operate. 
The common idea of Communism is world domination and 
world revolution. The methods of achieving this aim vary 
from country to country. The — mentality, psychology, 
poor economic conditions, racial differences and religion are 
used as some of the tools to achieve their aim. For the 
United States the present tactics of the Communists are as 
follows: 

1. To use the official institutions of the United States, the 
othcial parties, especially the educational institutions, to 
influence the youth of America. 

To work with great energy and great cleverness between 
the professors and the intellectuals of the United States 
The labor unions—especially stee! unions, oil and 


electric. 

To use all the mistakes of the social, economic, cultural 
and religious agencies in the United States. Never to 
work directly as a Communist but rather to influence the 
people who are pacifists and isolationists. To achieve 
misunderstanding, dissatisfaction and also the possibility 
of splitting the allies of the United States. 


This is a short outline of the policy of the Communist Party 
for the United States. The leaders are going to be trained for 
four, six, nine, eleven and fourteen years in the U.S.S.R 

Let us talk shortly about Western Europe. The so-called 
Democratic Republic—-Wilhelm Reek the President—a man 
who was trained for 11 years in a special leadership school in 
the Soviet Union. Tolliaty--General Secretary of the Com 
munist Party in Italy—trained about nine years. Thorez in 
France for about seven years. Since 1928 many Chinese leaders 
of Communism were sent to prepare the possibility for a 
revolution in China. The military occupation of China is only 
a logical conclusion of splendid preparatory work done by the 
Communist leaders. 

The next step is India. Hundreds of leaders are working 
in India, and Pakistan, using the differences between those 
countries, and Kashmir questions play here a great role 

I want to stress your attention about the very important point 
to know the strategy and tactics of the Communistic propa 
ganda in the whole world, because the Communist world 
government, which is known to you as Cominform or Comin 
tern, is very active and they know exactly what they want 
to do tomorrow, after tomorrow, and the next step, and how 
to do it. They never are going to stop until they achieve their 
last aim which is world domination 

Therefore we believe very sincerely that our last hope in 
this case is that your national administration will take a greater 
responsibility in the future of spiritual fighting against Com 
munism, with your great wisdom and great experience in the 
establishment of freedom and liberty. The United States has 
enough clever and wise leaders. Your people have that spiri 
tual power to bring the answer to the rest of the world 
spiritual answer. Communism is a religion and we can fight 
against Communism with success only if we possess another 
religion which is stronger, more dynamic and more vital than 
Communism itself. And it is up to us, the Christian world, 
to bring the answer to the rest of the world 

The Communists have great leadership. Those people are 
very well trained. Why can't we have just the same kind of 
leadership? Why can’t everybody in our high schools, uni 
versitics, and especially men in the military forces, not only 
be citizens but be believers, be missionaries in their own little 
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sphere, be able to give a full interpretation of the American 
way of life in political, social and economic aspects. If we take 
this responsibility with great sincerity, we must and we will 
win over Communism 

Thousands of us Russians and other nationalities behind 
the Iron Curtain are happy to be here and to learn from you 
as much as possible. We are deeply grateful for your hos 
pitality and for your sincerity to us 

We want to be used to give you just a little more interpreta 
tion about the basic understanding of Communism; just to 
help you save your nation and your country from these experi- 
ences we had; from those experiences which cost us 
millions of people. Let us unite our power. The Iron Curtain 
we have only geographically, but between the hearts and souls 
of our nations we don't have any Iron Curtains. 

The Russian people are listening to you! 

Tell Them: that you know that the Russian people and 
Stalin are not one, that you know that not all 
Russians are Communists, that you know their plight; 
that you sympathize with their struggle and that you 
wish to help them. Let us also not forget the greatest 
power that we possess, which is PRAYER. 

The power of prayer combined with dynamic and vital 

leadership training will help us win our fight. 

Everyone of us here in the United States would like to help 
you to create the real fundamentals for freedom and liberty 
for the whole world. 

Thank you very much 

ALLEN B. Crow: Some of the questions which have been 
submitted are beyond the scope of our subject, “What Com- 
munism Does To Youth,” but I shall present a few. 

(Reading Question) “How many months or years of training 
did you receive before taking charge as a tank commander in 
combat ?”’ 

Nicnoias T. GoNCHAROFF: Our system of education in 
the high schools and universities is a little different than you 
have here. I entered the Odessa University in 1938 and had 
a chance to study until 1941. Beginning from the eighth 
grade, in our secondary schools, in the gymnasium, according 
to the system, we have regular military training, and especially 
in our universities we have typical officers’ training. So that 
by the time that we have finished our universities we are 
officers in the Army, (which is divided in several branches), 
the Air Force, Navy, Marines, and so on. At the moment 
that we were mobilized right at the beginning of the Second 
World War, I was in the Tank Corps and was fighting as 
such in the Red Army. Later I was cap-ured by the Nazis. The 
military training is very rigid. If you will allow me to give 
a little suggestion, | think that in our time here in America 
spiritual training must be combined with this kind of training 
I think that there are wonderful possibilities for American 
young men to be trained as leaders of democracy and to know 
exactly what democracy means to them in social, = cul- 
tural and other aspects: to be able—if somebody asks from 
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other countries, “Why do you appreciate your way of life in 


America? What is in democracy for your daily life ?’’"—to be 
short and very definite in explanation. Here is, I think, the 
power for the future leaders 

ALLEN B. Crow: (Reading Question) “In your opinion, 
what is the best way of getting information through the lron 
Curtain to the Russian People?” 

NicHoias T. GONCHAROFF: Through the Voice of America 
you do a great job to present to Russia the knowledge about 
life in the Western world, but in Russia itself, very few people 
possess radios, and those radios are made in such a way that 
you can never get the short wave stations on them. They are 
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cut off. Very democratic! But another way, ladies and gentle- 
men, is the underground movement. We have only a very 
short time, but I should like to present to you some little 
papers. Here is the so-called ‘News about the Truth’’—as you 
see, a little newspaper. For you Americans it is nothing be- 
cause you have splendid information and varicties of opinions 
in your newspapers, but in the Soviet Union we don't have 
them. I should like to show you how the official Soviet news- 
paper looks. This is the newspaper which is known as Pravda. 
Only four pages—nothing else; without any advertising, be- 
cause there is nothing to advertise. There is no private enter- 
prise. Pravda in English means “‘truth,”’ and here I am show- 
ing you another official newspaper which is known as [zvestia, 
or “news,”’ and the people make a fine joke. They say, “In 
the ‘truth’ there is no ‘news,’ and in the ‘news’ there is no 
truth’.”’ 

But for the underground movement there are wonderful 
possibilities to bring in, as you see here, very short statements 
as to what is going on in the Western world. These little news- 
papers, give the wonderful correction to the propaganda of lies. 

There are many other ways of informing the Russian people. 
For example, these little leaflets, which are nothing probably 
for you, but for them they are a great moral support. There 
are many other possibilities to inform the Russian people, but 
the main thing 1s, the Russian people, as well as the oth 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain, must know exactly the 
opinion of the American Government and American people: 
how you understand us; the clear statements that the American 
Government and you make the difference between Russians 
and Communism. We ask you to help us morally, friends. We 
would like to liberate ourselves, but we ask you for moral 
help and moral understanding. And, therefore, at the present 
time it is absolutely necessary that the American government 
make their statements very clear, saying that they make a 
difference between the struggling people behind the Iron 
Curtain, and the Government which doesn’t represent their 
people, but the world-wide idea of Communism. Mr. Vishin- 
sky, Gromyko, Malik—they represent the same world-wide 
Communism. I think that these statements will come, and 
they will be the greatest, very practical support for the future 
fight against Communism. 


ALLEN B. Crow: (Reading Question) "Is there any chance 
for a revolution or internal collapse of the present Soviet re- 
gime? If so, how long do you think it will take?” 


NicHoLas T. GONCHAROFF: That is a very interesting and 
very diplomatic question. There is a chance for revolution. 
The fact that I mentioned to you that the Army is not armed 

why? The Government knows that if war begins now with 
the rest of Europe, and if the Red Army could have the full 
equipment,—the guns in their hands—it is possible, by clever 
propaganda from the West, to turn many divisions in 180 
degrees and instead of going to Paris, they would go to 
Moscow and destroy this terrible government. But the under- 
ground in Russia, which is now operating from many different 
places, is preparing the people right now for leadership and 
for the revolution. We must know exactly what we would 
like to bring to our people instead of Communism, first, and 
then later, how we can fight Communism. You know one 
sentence which was said by Lenin: ‘The way to Paris, is not 
the way through Berlin—-which is a logical one—but through 
Asia.” What we have now, friends, this whole Korean ques- 
tion, must be understood not only from the official point of 
view, but this very clever strategy and tactics by world Corn- 
munism to keep, as long as possible, in this terrible war the 
allied forces and demoralize them—use their military forces 
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and at the same time use so-called movements or struggles in 
the rest of the world, to achieve the revolution. 

But the Soviet Government is afraid now to use the Red 
Army—their own army. There is a chance. How long it 
will be, how long we must wait, nobody knows. But we hope 
that one day God will give us the chance and the liberation 
will begin. 

ALLEN B. Crow: I have many more questions. Some of 
them are duplicates. Several of them state that there are two 
charming ladies present whom I did not introduce. The reason 
I didn't introduce them before was so that the ladies may have 
the last word. Accordingly, I am asking Jean T. Sheafor to 
bring to the microphone at this time Mrs. Nicholas T. Gon- 
charoff, 19 years of age and a bride of 125 days today. Will 
you please join us at the Speaker's Table Mrs. Goncharoff, so 
that we may all see and hear you and join in welcoming you 
to Detroit? You may talk to us in Russian, you may talk to 
us in German, or you may talk to us in English. Very few of 
us can do that, in three languages. Also, some of our older 
members and some of our bachelors have said, after seeing you, 
“Evidently those concentration camps aren't so bad after all.” 

Mrs. Goncharoff was born in Russia and is also a Russian 
refugee. Hence, I'm going to ask her to give just a word of 
greeting at this time. Dr. Goncharoff and Mrs. Goncharoff 
will be here in Detroit for a month. They are the guests of 
the Detroit Young Men's Christian Association. They have 
come to see something of our city. Let's show them the best 
of Detroit, our people and of our great industries. Also, they 
will welcome an opportunity to talk before representative 
groups. Already they have a very crowded schedule which has 
been arranged by Mr. Ralph Hileman, General Secretary of 
the YMCA, and Lynn Russell of his staff. So, if you would 
like to become acquainted with them, have them meet with 
a representative group or broadcast over the radio or TV, 
please tell Mr. Hileman or Mr. Russell. Mrs. Goncharoff, are 
you glad to be here? We're very glad to have you. 

Mrs. NicHoLas T. GONCHAROFF: Yes, I am glad, very 
glad, to be here. Thank you very much for this wonderful 
opportunity that you gave my husband to speak for our people, 
who have been shut off from the rest of the world, for over 
35 years. I don’t think it is necessary for me to add too much. 
But I only hope that with the new Administration there will 
be more precision and that our underground can cooperate with 
the present government. I hope that soon I will have the 
chance, with my husband, to speak in Russia about the wonder- 
ful conditions that you have in the United States. And we hope 
that some day we will also have the same conditions, and we 
will invite you to come to our country, which is very nice 
Thank you very much. 

ALLEN B. Crow: Well, if there are any of our guests from 
Junior Achievement and our colleges and univers.ues of Michi- 
gan who can come up here and speak without notes, and with 
out previous preparation, in a foreign language, and take a 
Ph.D. when you're under 31, we shall be pleased to arrange 
a special meeting in your honor. 

Now, the other lady whom they have been asking me to 
introduce to you needs no introduction since she is known 
around the world for what she is and what she and her dis- 
tinguished father have done. 

She addressed us on a similar occasion, May 1, 1950 
Countess Alexandra Tolstoy, the youngest daughter of Count 
Leo Tolstoy, will next August release a book through Harper's 
that will be the biography of her great father, on the 125th 
anniversary of his birth. The Tolstoy Foundation, of which 
she is the President, and General Albert C. Wedemeyer is 
Chairman of the Board, operates around the world under the 
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supervision of other distinguished Americans. Arthur Bliss 
Lane is Vice-Chairman (former United States Ambassador to 
Poland). Igor Sikorsky, the aviator and plane manufacturer, 
is another Vice-Chairman. Many other notables are included 
among its officers and directors. They have branches all over 
Europe on this side of the Iron Curtain, and in many of the 
important cities of the United States. Just to give you an idea 
of how many they are taking care of for resettlement and 
welfare, there are over 24,650 scattered through Belgium, 
France, Germany, Austria, Korea, Italy, England, the Middle 
East and Iran. I can take more time to introduce her but I am 
sure that we prefer to hear from her. Countess Alexandra 
Tolstoy. 

COUNTESS ALEXANDRA To.tstoy: Mr. Crow, Mr 
man, members of The Economic Club, guests, ladies 

I am greatly touched by this reception, and today the few 
words that I will say I will say as an American citizen, who is 
proud and happy to be with you as an American 

I am happy that fate, or the power that we call God, has 
given me this chance not only to help my fellow countrymen 
of the old country, but also to help this country. You heard 
Nicholas Goncharoff today. He is happily not the only one 
in this country whom we have had the great joy of bringing 
over through the Tolstoy Foundation. Two years ago when | 
spoke to you, I had as my co-speaker another Nick Goncharoff 

a boy who fought Communism, too, who has now graduated 
from the Illinois State University, and now is going to serve 
our country as a soldier in the Army. And again he is not 
alone, because we have many Russian boys who have volun 
teered, I am proud to say, into the Army and are fighting 
beside your boys in the Korean War. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I agree fully with what Nick Gon 
charoff has told you. I have also another theory which has a 
note of optimism in it. I feel very definitely that the more 
territories the Communists are going to invade, the more diffi 
cult time they are going to have with the people whom they 
rule. Out of 200 million people in Russia, there are about 
6 million Communists. Thirty-six years have taught the people 
what Communism is. And now behind the Iron Curtain, as 
I say, the more the territory, the more enemies the Communists 
are acquiring. This is the only reason, friends, why Stalin 
is not launching a war against us. We might bend our heads 
before him, we might talk to the Vishinskys and Maliks and 
try to appease them ail we can, but Stalin is not ready. We can 
appease him and be very nice to him. We will keep those 
people in the United States—those enemies of ours- speaking 
in the United Nations of freedom, equality and justice, and 
lying to the whole world. But when Stalin is ready he will 
march against us for we are his enemies; no matter how nice 
we are to the Communist regime and to their representatives 

I fully agree with Nicholas Goncharoff that we must as 
Americans understand that the people behind the Iron Curtain 
are our allies, our potential fighters for freedom of the world 
This is the reason why it is so important at the present moment 
not only to have this underground movement, the Voice oi 
America, but also to start a true psychological warfare, and 
as one of the means of that warfare to get escapees coming 
over—which were coming in thousands before, and which we 
have treated so badly that now this movement is practically 
stopped. We must give care to them. We must show the 
boys who are coming over that they are our friends. This news 
will go behind the Iron Curtain. This kindness towards thos« 
people will be louder than the Voice of America and the radio 

I think that in the future if we can start that movement of 
soldiers escaping from the armies behind the Iron Curtain, 
if we have legions formed of different nationalities, it will be 
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those small little snowballs around which in case of Stalin's 
aggression we can have a strong army. We have it here of 
all the nationalities—representatives of those who are suffering 
behind the Iron Curtain. And together if we join hands, as 
I said to you two years ago, in fighting that enemy, if we under- 
stand what it is, if we fight materialism with our spirit, with 
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our belief in God and Christ and our religion, with our firm 
belief that we must do something about it for the liberation 
of the world, I feel that with the new government coming in 

which I hope will not have this policy of appeasement of 
the Vishinskys and Maliks and Stalins, and the policy of con- 
tainment—victory will be ours. Thank you. 


We Are Losing the Cold War in the Near East 


HOPE, TALENT AND AN IDEA ARE NEEDED 
By EDWIN A. LOCKE, JR., Former United States Regional Ambassador in the Near East 


Delivered to the American Friends of the Middle East, New York, N. Y. January 30, 1953 


United States should be doing in the Near East do not 

coincide with those of the Department responsible for the 
conduct of our foreign relations. Thus I gladly avail myself 
of this opportunity—-I am not at all reluctant about it—to pre- 
sent publicly to you, and through you, I hope, to many others 
similarly interested and anxious, my own appraisal of the situa- 
tion and the remedies so urgently required. 

Differences of opinion can be a sign of good health and 
vitality, but when a certain course is persisted in, year after 
year, in the face of calamity after calamity and despite increas- 
ingly clear signals of disaster ahead, is this not evidence enough 
that something is badly wrong and that — changes should 
be made? At such a point, is it mot sound and prudent to 
stop and take a fresh look, to consider a new policy, a new 
approach ? 

ow before we consider this question, and for those who 
may be expecting that I am about to direct critical remarks at 
Israel, let me state at once that I have no such intention. The 
United States has helped significantly in the creation of that 
new nation and in its subsequent support. There is every 
reason to believe that such a well established friendship will 
and should continue. The present situation in the Near East, 
however, as I shall endeavor to point out, threatens the future 
of all freedom-loving states, Israel included. We are all in 
this together, whether we like it or not, and before today’s 
common and terrible danger we must all do our utmost to 
meet just grievances and eliminate old enmities and fears. It 
is not a question of who is pro-Israeli or pro-Arab, but rather 
of what is best for America and the common cause. 

So I trust that the distinguished journals of this city, which 
are possibly inclined to treat the Arab-Israel quarrel with a 
little uncertainty, will feel confident that in giving this even- 
ing's proceedings full coverage they will not be engaging in any 
act of partisanship but performing instead, as they have so 
often in the past, a service of enlightening the American 
people 

I see no reason to be reticent about the Near East. We no 
longer have the time or the margin of safety for that. We must 
present the facts as we see them. President Eisenhower, in his 
splendid inaugural address, stated that one of the virtues most 
cherished by free peoples was the love of truth. I cannot do 
less than emulate the highest authority in the land. 

I shall start, therefore, by saying a truthful but most un- 
welcome thing. I shall start by saying that we are rapidly 
losing the cold war in the Near East. We are losing it in the 
very heart of the area—the Arab states. And if we do much 
more losing there, we shall suddenly find ourselves engaged 
in a full-scale shooting war. This is not a matter of opinion. 
It is a plain and simple and all-too-disturbing fact. 

Let us look at the principal trouble spots. 


iz IS not entirely unknown that my views as to what the 


First, and before all, relations between Israel and her Arab 
neighbors are about as bad as they can be short of war. Only 
armistice lines serve as boundaries—armistice lines where the 
fighting was stopped 4 years ago in response to the pressure 
of world opinion and the exertions of many dauntless, peace- 
loving men in the service of the United Nations. Even the 
city of Jerusalem, so revered by Christian, Jew and Moslem, is 
divided into two parts by a 50-foot strip of no-man’s land. 
Most of the old city with such shrines as the Holy Sepulchre 
is on the Arab side. Most of the new city is held by the 
Israelis. But there are frequent violations of the armistice 
lines in both directions. Shootings are not uncommon and 
death is not a rarity. There is no trade across the lines, for the 
Arabs maintain a complete blockade. 

The Arab refugees who fled from Palestine at the time of 
the fighting are insisting more vehemently than ever on the 
right to go back to their homes and farms and shops. And for 
those who may not choose to return they claim fair compensa- 
tion for losses suffered and possessions left behind. Yet Israel 
has neither the space nor the resources with which to meet 
these demands, so the bitterness and tension on both sides 
grows and deepens. 

Jew fears Arab, and Arab fears Jew. Neither side has any 
confidence in the other, and each asks constantly for arms. 

Is that winning the cold war in the Near East ? 

Trouble spot No. 2 is the Arab refugee population and the 
United Nations agency established to help them. 

There are one million of these refugees. They are now in 
their fifth year of homelessness. Such meager resources as they 
may have had in the beginning are now gone and most of them 
are completely destitute. Today there are no less than 870,000 
receiving rations, and this figure is growing steadily. Two years 
ago there were 830,000 refugees on the ration rolls, a year 
ago 851,000 and by 1954 it is not unlikely that a total of 900,- 
000 will be dependent on this type of charity for sheer survival. 

Some months ago, after personal visits to a large number 
of refugees in camps and elsewhere, I said in a statement to 
the press that I considered their situation more serious than 
it had ever been before. I added: ‘Their morale, that precious 
spirit of courage and confidence which enables mankind to 
endure so much is failing. The refugees are inclining toward 
despair and extreme solutions." Today I would repeat that 
statement, and with increased emphasis. 

The organization which was created by the U. N. to care 
for these unfortunate people has the formal title of United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees. 
It is more usually known by its initials UNRWA. This 
organization is comfortably financed, receiving 70 percent of 
its funds from the United States, but the waste and inefficiency 
with which it carries on its work is shocking. UNRWA could 
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well be the subject of a searching inquiry by an appropriate 
congressional committee. 

Take a look at one example of this waste. UNRWA’s relief 
budget for the present fiscal year, as officially approved this 
fall by the United Nations General Assembly, includes $16 
million of supplies, primarily food, for the refugees. This is 
equivalent to approximately 5 cents per day per refugee. But 
how much do you thing it costs to distribute this food to the 
refugees and provide them with a very limited number of 
doctors and teachers? UNRWA spends on personnel alone 
more than $5 million. In other words, it cost nearly $1 just 
in salaries to distribute every $3 of supplies to the refugees. 
This surely is exorbitant, even after pete for those em- 
ployees assigned to nonrelief activities. 

These two facts, then, stand out: the problem of the Arab 
refugees is growing more dangerous each day, and UNRWA, 
the organization established to assist them, is wasteful and 
inefficient. 

Is that, too, a battle won in the cold war? 

I come now to the third broad problem. General conditions 
of life for the great mass of people throughout the Near East 
are at a low level. Incomes often do not provide even the 
bare necessities for survival. Disease is common, education un- 
common. 

In Greece, and especially Turkey, the United States has 
— a decisive role in getting something done about it. 

rough aid programs, strictly limited as to both amount and 
duration, but directed at key spots, we have met with encourag- 
ing results and reactions. Both countries are now well on 
their way to playing a sound, strong, and self-supporting part 
in the free world. A similar program in Israel is of more 
recent origin but it too is showing signs of real progress. 

Yet these tried and true methods have been rejected time 
after time by our Government in connection with the needs of 
the Arab States, which as far as sheer strategy is concerned 


occupy a position of — and vital importance. Here we 


have the extraordinary and embarrassing spectacle of a Depart- 
ment of the United States Government which, on the awe 
of the most fervent justifications of need before congressional 
committees last spring, was granted $103 million for aid to 
the Arab States and now finds its program to have been so 
ill-conceived and its execution so weak and ill-managed that 
two-thirds of this amount will be unused by the end o* the 
fiscal year on June 30 and that the other third which is being 
used is bringing us mostly dislike and distrust. 

I can assure you from my own not inconsiderable experience 
in the area that American aid is urgently needed there in our 
own self-interest. I can assure you, too, that the right type 
of aid, Properly controlled, is very much wanted and that with 
the help of a few good men a sound program can be quickly 
organized and bring with it results of value and significance 
to all concerned. But this is a job for the first team, not for 
the scrubs. 

As these months of fumbling and inaction go by, and as the 

-ople of the Arab States learn more of their apparently hope- 
ess lot in life and of what better conditions are coming to pass 
in other parts of the world, a burning sense of resentment and 
revolt possesses them. Like the refugees they incline toward 
extreme solutions. 

Is this something we can ignore as of no great importance 
in the cold war? 

There is a fourth source of trouble. It is the deep suspicion 
and hostility with which the Arabs look upon the British and 
the French. Most Arab countries have ay eae achieved 
their independence, and in most cases they achieved it from 
either France or England. They are supersensitive regarding 
even the most inconsequential aspects of their national sov- 
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ereignty. It should not be so surprising then, when we see the 
Arabs take such an absolute and uncomprising position 
against the continuance of British troops in the Suez Canal 
Zone. There are also British troops and British airfields in 
Iraq and Jordan, about which we hear less but which are 
nonetheless strongly resented and opposed. The French posi 
tion in north Africa with its large Arab population is similar 
and is followed with equal interest, sympathy, and support 
by Arabs everywhere. 

In the cases cited the British and the French are quite within 
the laws as expressed in specific treaties and other such docu 
ments. And it is not unlikely that at the moment more stable 
conditions exist in those areas because of the presence and 
influence of foreign forces. Certainly there are vital strategic 
interests involved which cannot be disregarded, and which are 
of even more profound concern to our two most powerful 
allies in Europe than they are to us. 

But have we been wise, have we met the test of leadership 
by largely standing away from these unpleasant matters until 
they had grown to emergency proportions, and then applying 
our influence only uncertainly and ineptly ? 

One of the attributes of statesmanship is the ability to 
discern a cloud on the horizon when it is no bigger than a 
man’s hand and to do all that can be done to avert, eliminate, 
or minimize the approaching storm. In these times when the 
currents of nationalism and the revolt against low living stand. 
ards are running so swift and deep in Asia and Africa, America 
with all her traditions of freedom and liberty, and all her 
enduring need for strong and sincere friends round the world, 
can never swim against such a tide of popular aspiration. She 
should instead exert herself to swim with it and to guide it 
into channels that are good and clear and free. 

We have had to witness, however, the complete and un 
ceremonious expulsion of Britain from Iran, riots and revolu 
tion in Egypt with violent antiforeign manfestations, similiar 
disturbances in Iraq and Jordan, and revolt in French North 
Africa. 

Has this strengthened the moral and material position of the 
west? Is this competent handling of the cold war by the 
greatest Nation in the free world ? 

I come now to my fifth and final cause of trouble in the 
Near East. The Communists are as discreet and clever there as 
we are clumsy and dull witted. 

The one million Arab refugees from Palestine get top 
attention. In one camp I visited recently near the ancient 
Roman city of Ba’albek, pictures of Stalin adorned many of 
the dismal rooms of the overcrowded army barracks in which 
3,000 are now housed where less than 1,000 soldiers once 
lived. 

Signs on the walls screamed, ‘Long live our father, Stalin.” 

I visited another camp in the Jordan Valley. The camp 
leader, at my request, brought about two dozen of the most 
important people into a tiny room to discuss frankly with me 
their problems, needs, and ultimate hopes. 

They shook my hand and touched their heart. Then they 
spoke. 

An intelligent, blue-eyed refugee arose first. 
was pure. 

“IT thank God,” he said, ‘that the United States and Great 
Britain have scattered us widely throughout this area. When 
word war III comes, we can show you how we can hurt your 
interests everywhere in the Arab States and help your enemies.” 

Then he coldly informed me that although he spoke English 
perfectly—had learned it at a British school—he would never 
speak the language again until the Americans had done some 
thing for the refugees and for the entire Arab world. 


His Arabic 
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Another man, cultured and erect, said frankly, looking 
squarely into my eyes 

“We want the friendship of the Western Powers. If you 
help us, when world war III starts, we will help you. If you 
do not help us now, we will fight against you.” I know he 
meant every word 

Among the nonrefugee population the Communists have 
also worked with great effect. This was brought forcefully 
home to me just a few weeks ago during my farewell call on 
the premier of one of the Arab States. He told me that until 
recently he had had only a few Communists or communist sym- 
sathizers in his country. These he could take care of, he said, 
. putting them in prison or in concentration camps. “Now,” 
he stated, “we have tens of thousands of them, and I can’t put 
my whole country in a concentration camp.” 

Remember, too, that at the United Nations Assembly last 
December the Communist bloc suddenly changed its previous 
stand and sided with the Arab nations on the various Palestine 
issues. In appreciation the Syrian Foreign Office called in each 
member of that bloc and officially thanked them for their help 
In Jordan, the Parliament drew up a resolution expressing 
gratitude to the Russian group, and it was passed by unanimous 
vote 

And now a new element has been added. The masters of 
the Kremlin have embarked upon a campaign to persecute and 
virtually exterminate from Soviet life those of the Jewish 
faith so unfortunate as to find themselves behind the Iron 


Curtain. The principal motivation for this new and odious 


jlicy is probably internal, but for the Soviet agents in the 
Near East it will be still another weapon with which to 
strengthen their own position with the Arabs and weaken that 
of the west 

By these and every other means the Communists hope to 
eliminate such power and influence as we may still have in 
these lands, deprive us of the fabulous oil resources of the 


Persian Gulf and the immense advantages of the air, land, and 
sea routes that pass through the Arab States, and finally en 
compass all within the Soviet orbit, thus changing, probably 
decisively, the whole balance of power between the free world 
and the unfree 

Does any of that show we are winning the cold war in the 
Near East? Should not these latest Soviet actions spur us to 
immediate conteractions ? 

The five problems I have outlined are no simple ones. Still 
I believe they can be solved, not in days, to be sure, yet 
certainly in the coming months and years. Indeed, we have 
no alternative, for, should the Near East recede into the dark- 
ness, who can tell what price would be required in lives and 
treasures to get it back, as get it back we would have to, if 
the world is ever to remain free and to reach that sunny upland 
of security, prosperity, and peace ; 

Three things are needed and needed at once; hope, talent, 
and an idea. 

It is the Arab peoples who need the hope. They have 
believed uniquely in the United States, in its ideals and prin- 
ciples, for a hundred years or more. They still retain a residue 
pe gered at in us, but under the torrent of our mistakes in 
the Near East since World War II this confidence is fast being 
eroded away. In a final effort of faith they are looking to the 
new administration in Washington to demonstrate that the 
old virtues still run strong in America. 

On the first occasion, therefore, in the next few weeks, | 
urge that President Eisenhower, no one less, express publicly 
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in short and simple terms our love and admiration for the 
Arab peoples, our understanding of their problems, and our 
keen interest in doing all that is reasonably within our power 
to bring about just and enduring solutions. The President's 
voice would come at the 11th hour, but psychologically it 
would work wonders. Such a lift in morale ts essential, if the 
Arabs are to hold the line while a new effort is being organized. 

I have said that the hope is needed by the Arabs. The tal- 
ent is needed by the United States. We have been sending to 
the Arab nations in recent years—and there are some notable 
exceptions—third and fourth rate men. Is it a wonder that 
the results are as poor as they have been? We have concen- 
trated our talent largely in Europe, with rather good effect to 
be sure, but meanwhile the Near East has nearly slipped away 
from us. Extensive changes in personnel must be made both 
in Washington and in the field. Provide the talent and the 
job can be done. In times of stormy weather such as these I 
think of the famous lines of J. G. Holland entitled “Wanted”: 


“God give us men. The time demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and willing hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill ; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagog 
And dam his treacherous flatteries without winking ; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 
In public duty and in private thinking.” 


I have spoken of hope and of talent. Here, then, is the idea 
I offer. Since the economic side of life is of high importance 
to a sound and happy future in the Near East, I propose that 
the United States sponsor the formation of an Arab Reconstruc- 
tion Union, whose purpose would be the vigorous and co- 
ordinated economic development of the Arab States with 
special emphasis on the regional aspects. Lebanon has a popu- 
lation of only 114 million, Jordan the same even after includ- 
ing the refugees, Syria 4 million, Iraq and Saudi Arabia, about 
5 million each. To make the most of their great opportunities 
these countries require the closest contact and collaboration 
with each other. They cannot go it alone. 

This Arab Reconstruction Union would plan the economic 
developnient of the whole area. It would arrange for the 
execution of such key projects as harbors, through roads and 
railways, and the harnessing of rivers, including those whose 
benefits might be shared with the refugees. It should be em- 
powered to borrow money, locally and internationally, and to 
grant loans for sound and productive purposes. If possible, 
it should also be in a position to loan against the pledge of 
Arab owned property in Israeli pending the working out of 
compensation arrangements. 

This union should be primarily an Arab organization. The 
United States, and if possible other nations, could help initially 
in its Creation, Organization and financing, but only until the 
early day when we could confidently say “Sail on, O Union, 
strong and great,”’ sail on, alone. 

Surely this is a time when new hands must set a new course, 
when skill and courage will be needed to steer us through the 
dark waters to the brighter days beyond. Surely this is a time 
for a supreme effort, a time to show ourselves worthy of our 
high position, for at the end of the long voyage lies peace for 
the free world and the blessings of a brighter life for tens of 
millions of men. 
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The Meaning of Boy Scouting 


IT SERVES THE MAN, AS WELL AS THE BOY 
By WILLIAM HARRISON FETRIDGE, Vice President Popular Mechanics Company; 


Chairman Region Seven, Boy Scouts of America 


Delivered to Kansas City Chamber of Commerce, Kansas City, Missouri, February 11, 1953 


I would not occupy this rostrum today I asked him 

what direction he thought my remarks should take. 
He thought for a moment and then said, “Your audience will 
be our most distinguished business leaders I think that a sales 
story—a sales story on Scouting would be in order.’’ I accepted 
his suggestion and, accordingly, you will be on the receiving 
side of a selling story today. 

Actually, as you sales-minded executives will agree, my job 
should not be too difficult for I have quite a product to sell. 

It is, first of all, a well-established product. Boy Scouting 
was begun in 1910—43 years ago this week—in our country 
and it has flourished ever since. 

It is a successful product. It has grown year by year since 
its inception until today over 3,000,000 Scouts and Scouters 
are on its rolls. 

It is a product of exceptional quality—tested and proved 
and important and resultful. And it is this that I intend to 
prove today. To do so I want to talk today about what Scouting 
means to the Community, to our Nation, to the Boy and to 
the Man. 

What does it mean to a Community—and what does it 
mean to this nation of ours? 

It means a better generation of boys today and a better 
generation of men tomorrow. It means boys we can turn to 
when a civic job needs doing—collecting scrap for defense, 
getting out the vote for our elections, fighting fires, hurricanes 
and other disasters, cleaning up a town or city and joining in 
the fight against juvenile delinquency. 

There is scarcely a day that goes by that one does not hear 
another testimonial to what Scouting contributes to our com- 
munities. Not long ago I heard a particularly glowing tribute 
from the lips of a noted American governor, Governor Henry 
Schricker of Indiana. 

I was having dinner with him and he was telling me of his 
great interest in Scouting. “Juvenile delinquency?’ he said. 
“We would have very little of it if we had more Scouting.” 
And then he told me of a survey he had made of all the penal 
institutions in Indiana during his first term as governor. The 
record of every prisoner in every institution was investigated 
and not a single inmate had ever been a Boy Scout! 

Not long after I had a strange corroboration of this testi- 
mony. A highly regarded Chicago businessman came into 
my office. He knew of my interest in the Scout movement and 
he told me thereupon a very moving story. He had grown up 
in one of the slum areas of Chicago, one of the breeding 
places of crime and he ran regularly with a gang that prided 
itself on being tough. And then a Scout troop was formed in 
a neighborhood church and somehow, for some reason he was 
attracted to it and joined. 

“It was the turning point of my life,” he said, ‘for it made 
a good citizen out of me.” He was stimulated to get a better 
education and to win success in life. His buddies in the old 
gang? Two were hanged eventually for murder and almost 
all of the others became familiar with the inside of prisons. 
Not one of his former Scout friends ever went bad. 


Wire Roe Bartle phoned me last week and asked if 


Is that testimony to the impact of Scouting on a community ? 

Scouting carries that same impact when it comes to building 
within a boy an understanding for and love of the principles 
upon which this nation of ours has grown to greatness. Scout 
ing genuinely serves America. 

Two years ago, the Boy Scouts of America held a great 
Jamboree at Washington's famous old headquarters in Valley 
Forge. On this historic grounds, fifty thousand Scouts from 
every state in our union and from many foreign countries 
gathered in a memorable conclave. It was an event that will 
live forever in the hearts and minds of the boys who at- 
tended it. 

Amid those historic hills was a natural amphitheatre and 
here was held the pageants that dramatized much of our 
nation's history for the Scouts there. As the background for 
the stage, there were two gigantic words: STRENGTHEN 
LIBERTY. This was the keynote for the Jamboree—to 
Strengthen the Arm of Liberty . . . to go Forward on Liberty's 
Team. Because Scouting, although always dedicated to Free 
dom, is now actively engaged in demonstrating to the boys who 
wear Scout uniforms, that freedom must not be taken lightly, 
but must be cherished and cared for. 

I feel those two great words, Strengthen Liberty, characterize 
American Scouting today better than any others . . . for Scout 
ing can only exist where liberty exists. There was no Scouting 
in Hitler's Germany; none in Mussolini's Italy; and there is 
none behind Stalin's Iron Curtain. Scouting is an enemy of 
dictatorships; it can flourish only where freedom lives. 

Some day in the future, if we can read the signs, our country 
may have to make a choice whether we shall follow the 
Socialist way or stay with the principles upon which this nation 
grew to greatness. If that day comes, we will look to the Scouts 
of today, the Scouts going forward on Liberty's team, to keep 
this land of ours American! 

So I say, Scouting is contributing much to this beloved 
nation of ours. 

I know what Scouting means to a boy. It means adventure ; 
it means uniforms and hiking and camping and jamborees and 
all the marvelous things that make up the fabric of Boy 
Scouting; it means living by an exalted code of honor; it 
means a better way of life and a richer, more abundant boy 
hood. 

I say “Know” because I was a Boy Scout and Scouting 
meant all these things to me and more. 

I can still remember my twelfth birthday—the day I stood 
before Scoutmaster Vernon Clapp of Troop 18 of Chicago, 
raised my hand in the Scout salute and repeated after him the 
Scout oath. I wonder how many of you know it, listen to 
it now: 


“on my honor, I will do my best to do my duty 
to God and my country and to obey the Scout 
law; to help other people at all times; to keep 
myself physically strong, mentally awake and 
morally straight.” 
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What a magnificent oath that is for a boy to take. In beauty 
of phrasing and in sheer inspiration I think it deserves to 
rank with the Preamble to the United States Constitution. And 
it does things to a boy. As Mark Twain told us, what a boy 
promises a boy tries to do. Can you think of a more shining 
goal for any young American? I cannot. 

And the twelve Scout laws chart an equally inspiring path. 
Listen to some of them: A Scout is Trustworthy, Loyal, Help- 
ful, Kind, Brave, Cheerful, Obedient, Reverent—all those 
things that we as parents want our children to be. Actually I 
sometimes think of those other parents who live beyond the 
Iron Curtain—with all the hopes and aims and aspirations for 
their boys that we have for ours— and I wonder if they do 
not want their sons to be all the things the Scout laws say a 
Scout shall be! 

No boy adheres to all those laws all the time—no more than 
you, good citizens that you are, adhere to that 25-mile speed 
limit near your home. But the average boy, once he has learned 
those laws, remembers them and strives to live by them—and 
in that striving becomes a better, finer boy and a more useful, 
helpful citizen. 

I like to call the Scout Laws the Ten Commandments of 
American Boyhood—and I say they explain in large degree 
why Scouting is so successful. 

I know that in my faltering way, like all Scouts, I tried to 
live up to those laws and that I benefited from them. I 
benefited, too, from the troop and patrol meetings, the hikes 
and camps, the camporees and merit badges,—and all the 
other exciting things that make up this great movement called 
Scouting. And this much I can say—with the single exception 
of my parents, Boy Scouting was the greatest influence of my 
boyhood. Further, I am willing to wager there are men in 
this room today just as there are all over this nation who will 
echo that statement. 

Now, what does Scouting mean to men. . . yes, to men 
like you who sit before me today? If among you are former 
Scouts, I believe Scouting means to you what it did to me. . . 
a memorable and well-spent boyhood. I have learned it has 
meant this to men. 

During the war I served aboard one of Uncle Sam's destroy- 
ers, the USS De Haven. It was a great ship with a splendid 
record and like all tin-can sailors | was proud of it. But the 
point here is not that but this: Of all the junior officers aboard 
that ship, the one first qualified to stand senior watch, to take 
control of this great ship of war underway, was an ex-Eagle 
Scout of Region Seven, Dick Emery of St. Joe, Michigan. 
Many a night we Stood on the De Haven’s bridge looking 
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endlessly for enemy subs and we talked of our Scouting ex- 
periences and he told me again and again how much Scouting 
had meant to him. 

Later I was transferred to a shore billet as an Instructor in 
Seamanship at the Naval Midshipmen School, Abbott Hall, 
Northwestern University, Chicago. In that billet it was my 
good fortune to help train literally thousands of young men 
for service in our navy afloat and ashore. But for this dis- 
cussion the significant observation is this: As these young men 
entered our school from communities all over the United 
States, you could almost always tell which had had Scout 
training. I don’t know what it was precisely . . . perhaps the 
way they stood, the way they accepted authority, the way they 
assumed leadership . . . but the stamp of Scouting was upon 
them. They were better prepared and they made better mid- 
shipmen and, I am sure, later better officers. 

I have since talked to men who held positions similar to 
mine in the other services—in the Army, Marines, Coast 
Guard, Air Force—they made precisely the same observations. 

Scouting, you see, serves not only the boy it serves the man 
as well. 

Scouting serves the man who serves Scouting, too—the Scout- 
master, Troop Committee Member, Neighborhood Commis- 
sioner, Council Member, Regional Committeeman, National 
Board member. Each gives much to Scouting—but, in return, 
Scouting gives much to them . . . an inexplicable something 
but they are better people, better citizens for their experience. 

Well, that's my sales story on Boy Scouting—the great boy 
movement that serves not only the boy but the man, the com- 
munity and the nation as well. 

Some of you sales executives here are probably saying. ‘He 
hasn't asked for the order.’ I intend to do that now. 

I ask you leaders of Kansas City to give more support to 
Boy Scouting than you have ever done in the past. Those of 
you who have been too busy for Scouting, I ask you to find 
some time for it. Get into it actively. See that more troops are 
organized so that more boys may come to know and benefit 
by the adventure of Scouting. If you cannot serve as Scout- 
masters or in some other capacity, see that men in your com- 
pany are encouraged to do so and that they are given the time 
and encouragement so they can do the job well. Finally, see 
that the coffers of the Kansas City Council are never so slight 
that this movement cannot operate at top effectiveness. 

Do these things and I will assure you this: Years hence 
when you are resting from your life's labors, you will look back 
with pride and satisfaction in the part you played to make this 
great boy movement greater. 


The Key to Honest Law Enforcement 


LAWYER'S RESPONSIBILITY IN AND TO THE OFFICE OF STATE'S ATTORNEY 


By JOHN GUTKNECHT, State's Attorney of Cook County, Illinois 
Delivered before the Quarter Annual meeting of the Chicago Bar Assn., Chicago, Illinois, January 29, 1953 


Y FRIENDS—1 appreciate your invitation to be here. 
M These portals are, | know, non political. . . . While 

many men take their politics so seriously that they 
can only think of their state's attorney in terms of the political 
party under whose banner he won, any conscientious state's 
attorney, soon finds his tasks so grave and engrossing that 
crime to him has no politics and criminals no party. I have 
been impressed in life so often by observing how cynical is 
the mere observer and how idealistic often is the doer . . . 


The more we do the more we see of our fellow humans. 
And the more we see of them the more charity replaces con- 
tempt and the more understanding supplants dogmatism. And 
this is true even for a state's attorney providing he has sufh- 
cient intelligence to have humility. 

And maybe the greatest admonition that can be given to 
a state's attorney and to the members of a bar association is 
the admonition that Cromwell (may the Irish forgive me) 
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gave the Rump Parliament: ‘Think ye, by the bowels of Christ, 
that ye may be mistaken.” 

May your state’s attorney never have the arrogance not to 
stop and ask himself whether he is mistaken and may the like 
humility enlighten your association members, and all the big 
and little leaders of public opinion here in our Democracy. 

I said that I appreciate the invitation you have given me 
to speak to you. I recognize that the invitation came to the 
state’s attorney of Cook County. I shall speak as the state’s 
attorney. There is power in the state's attorney's office. Believe 
me, I have no love for power. But that power is in my office 
and I must use it for the good of my country—and I need 
your help. 

I have about a hundred assistant state’s attorneys—most of 
them today are with me in my ideals. Give me a little time 
and all of my assistants will be with me. I will not dismiss 
any save for good cause—lack of honesty, lack of energy, lack 
of ability, or lack of an idealistic public outlook. 

I have almost a hundred non-legal assistants. I either have, 
am getting, or will get, the same kind of public-minded work- 
ers in them. As a public official I can pay them very little. 
They must have in their own patriotic zeal the incentive that is 
lacking in their pay envelope. And shame be on any hyper- 
critical or thoughtless professionals whether they be of the 
legal, the newspaper, the business or any other profession who 
will damn their loyalty without cause, or condemn their 
integrity without evidence. 

One of the curses of our times is that as a public we under- 
pay most people in public service, damn them by innuendos, 
and blanket charges, and then contribute nothing to finding, 
furnishing evidence about, or convicting the individual crook 
or malefactor whether in or out of public life. 

But I say we two hundred strong can do very little alone. 
Two hundred people even in the state's attorney's office are 
very few in a county of four and one-half million. Even 
Gideon, if you remember, had his three hundred and the 
hosts of Midianites were much inferior in numbers and more 
open to might than the hosts that attack our civilization to- 
day... 

In talking to the Chicago Bar Association as most repre- 
sentative of the legal profession of Cook County, I must start 
with the premise even though it may sound like an accusa- 
tion: The moral climate of our community is more representa- 
tive of the moral standards of the lawyer than it is of any 
other group, because there can be little or no corruption or 
other crime in our society, without one or more lawyers having 
personal relations with that corruption or crime, or its perpe- 
trators. 

That statement of fact is a statement of responsibility; it is 
also a statement of opportunity. 

I am not seeking here to underemphasize the responsibility 
that the businessman, or any of the other groups of our 
society has, to take more than a critical, a cynical, or self- 
seeking interest in our public affairs. I have too often in- 
sisted that when a subject is announced as ‘The alliance 
between crime and politics,’ the subject should be changed to 
read “The alliance between business, crime and politics.” 

I know that our Modern Ponzi’s and banana oil experts base 
their mode of attack on the larceny that is in the hearts of most 
men. 

When business and professional men press their money into 
the hands of sharpies who give them 40 per cent interest they 
must know they are part and parcel of some criminal or quasi- 
criminal undertaking. When responsible people plead to put 
a narcotics criminal out on the street again, they know, or 
should know, that they are merely becoming a silent partner in 
the next hold-up or even the next rape. 
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No, I am not suggesting that lawyers have a moral obtuse- 
ness superior in density to that of the average citizen, | am 
merely emphasizing that they are at the gates of the strong 
holds of power and of law enforcement and of financial and 
criminal opportunities—they represent the community in its 
dealings pence with taxing bodies, with rate com 
missions, with law enforcement. 

Hence, they conjointly not only could write a book on the 
‘Moral Climate of Midcentury America,” they are the mater 
ial of that book. They are learned in the laws and its ways 
Few of their clients have the knowledge or the courage to 
instruct them. And it is a poor lawyer, and I believe I can 
say a rare lawyer, who accepts his moral code from his client 

Whatever the lawyer's moral code, it is because of his 
training, his knowledge, his relative independence—his own 
moral code. Its weaknesses, if any, are not the weaknesses of 
his clients, they are the weaknesses of his own cupidity, his 
own character. And the strength of that moral code is (putting 
aside for the moment questions of environment, heredity, and 
freedom of will) his own strength. 

I am saying, my friends, that you the lawyers have the keys 
to the citadel of good government and honest law enforce 
ment. If the citadel is plundered you have a prime responsi- 
bility, because some of your profession, in a representative 
capacity, at least, are practically always there or in the court 
room—and as more than observers. 

So you see why I and my 200 want the help of you, the 
Chicago Bar Association's 6,000 and Cook County 10,000 
lawyers. 

I want that help because I need it. I shall not shiric my 
responsibility. Regardless of pressure groups I shall find 
that responsibility in the statutes and in mine own conscience 
Not in someone else's ivory tower. I shall do what my lim- 
ited strength, my limited time, my limited judgment and my 
limited intelligence permit. Give me a few months’ more 
time, and I will be able to speak for all in my staff. Any drones 
will be gone and the idealism of those I have with me will 
make up for the superior earning power that most of their 
brethren in private practice will have. 

Of course we will not perform miracles. Even in an election 
campaign I openly disavowed that ability. My promises to the 
citizens who elected me were few but sincere. 

I said to them and I repeat to you: I will not be a police- 
man, I do not arrest. I am not a judge, I do not convict. I 
will be a people's state's Attorney who will prosecute, will try 
to have the innocent acquitted, and the guilty convicted, and 
who will try to be a moral leader as is my duty and is my right. 

But I shall attack systems and not individuals. I shall pros- 
ecute individuals only as I have the evidence and not for sel- 
fish, for political or for Messianic reasons. 

But I shall always try to remember that the freedom of the 
citizen and his civil liberties and civil rights are the proudest 
traditions of America and I will be no party to the damning 
by innuendo and rumors, and to the new legal philosophy of 
guilt by association, or to the procedure of saving American 
civilization by adopting the communistic or fascists’ tactics of 
destroying personal liberty. 

Now, what am I asking of you? 

First, I want you to understand what I am trying to do 
Whether we agree or not, we will have much more coopera- 
tion where there is mutual understanding of each other's posi- 
tion. I am concerned with having a state's attorney's office 
that is as “clean as a hound’s tooth.” I want your cooperation 
on that and you know, as I know, that some of you as attor- 
neys will know if something is wrong in my office before | 
will know myself. 

Moreover, if there is any continuing wrong, it will be either 
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because attorneys who know will not have the courage to come 
and tell me, or because they, as attorneys, are implicated. 

I already have experienced the cowardly attorney who hints 
about corruption but refuses, or is afraid to be specific. Such 
a man is of no value to his profession or to his county. I have 
advised my staff that their protection is to immediately expose 
any Corrupt practices that come to their attention in the course 
of their duty. My arm will only be as strong as your and their 
information can make it. 

1 am in the process of forming a state's attorney's staff of 
which we all can be proud. It will be underpaid, partly in 
experienced, but it will be aggressive, honest, hard working 
and idealistic and those who cannot fit into that program will 
soon leave me. 

Second, I want the help of your committees, their advice 
and cooperation, in legislative proposals, in procedural improv 
ment, in the study of specific departments of my ofhce, in the 
field of narcotics, sex degeneracy, trafhe safety, automobile 
thefts, and the hundred and one problems that are my jobs 
and also yours. True, I may disagree with your opinions; I may 
think contrary to the interests of many of you. 

I know your tax committee has many men who would like 
to see a liberal policy of tax foreclosure. I recognize their legal 
stand, their reasons of public policy and also the clement of 
personal interest involved. I will not be to forward in finding 
casy answers, nor too backward thereby letting things lag, but I 
will try to distinguish sharply between a public interest and 
a private reason. 

But if we meet on the grounds of mutual confidence and 
respect we can often find that our professional differences can 
be resolved in a manner for the public good 

I am greatly appreciative of what your committee has done 
for me in screening applicants for my ofhce. I have put on 
17 men, every one of whom has been approved by your 
committee 

I recognize that many of your committees must function 
under the difficulties of limited time of all and the limited 
experience of some of their members. You have had the same 
complaint, I am sure, in your dealings with public officials. 
But what we all must beware of is the danger of taking a 
hasty, a suspicious, or a prejudic ed attitude towards the acts or 
opinions of those with whom we may differ. 

I would like the bar to make a really comprehensive study 
of the trafh« problem, the personal property problem, the tax 
foreclosure problem, the narcotics problem, etc., and, aye, even 
the gambling problem 

In fact, | can make as many suggestions for your positive 
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action to you as you can make to me and my staff. And there 
are many more of you than there are of us. But I can promise 
you the cooperation that is based upon my respect for you and 
my conception of your duties as a bar association and as in- 
dividual lawyers and my dutics as a people's state's attorney. 

Our trafhe system of enforcement in Chicago and Cook 
county is a hopeless mess with its herding and loading of 
citizens in crowded courtrooms while serious cases are lost in 
the shuffle of minor matters that should never come to court- 
and I cannot blame individuals but the system for that. 

Our personal property system in Illinois is an incongruous 
patchwork that promotes perjury, inequity and evasion despite 
the earnest efforts of able officials and I cannot blame the in- 
dividuals but the system for that. 

Our legislative investigations in America today are Roman 
holidays of inefhciency, masquerades of justice and mockeries 
of the essential protection of the rights of individuals and 
there again society's overall responsibility for the system is 
vastly greater than the blame attached to any particular in- 
dividuals or groups Basicafly our legal system is in many 
respects approaching chaos and the lawyer must meet the 
challenge. 

I welcome your advice and support as I welcome the advice 
and support of the press, the public-spirited organizations, 
the leaders of industry and labor, of school and church. 

I shall listen to that advice and support—but I warn you 
I shall never abdicate my responsibility as state's attorney to 
any of them; as they, of course, will not abdicate theirs to me. 

Early Religions had their human sacrifices; as they became 
semi-civilized they substituted scapegoats. Modern civilization 
particularly in Democratic countries has re-introduced the hu- 
man sacrifices. We don't burn or electrocute them, we merely 
elect them and then crucify them at the altar of public opinion 
with the leaders of the press often leading the scalp dance. 

Of course, a mayor or a state's attorney and even a presi- 
dent knows beforehand that his duty involves the task of 
being a scapegoat. 

Here is ONE philosophic scapegoat who will repeatedly re- 
mind the bars, the press, and the yes that its government 
is better than their indifference and their lack of cooperation 
deserve. 

And I will be delighted to be proved wrong by finding the 
interest and cooperation from all that your committees have 
given me in my first two months in office. I shall work to 
have that cooperation continue. God willing and health per- 
mitting I shall try to do a good job in all humility. 

I shall need your help! 


Lest We Forget 


OUR VOLUNTEER VETERANS 
By GUY M. GILLETTE, United States Senator from lowa 


Delivered in the United States Senate, Washington, D. C., February, 16, 1953 


R. PRESIDENT, 55 years ago Sunday morning last 
M the people of the United States were astounded to 
read in the morning newspapers a report carried un 

der glaring headlines by every daily paper in the United States 
The consternation with which it was received by the Ameri- 
can people can be compared to that with which they received 
on another Sunday—-December 7, 1941—the report of the as 
sult upon our naval base and facilities at Pearl Harbor. The 
news story of 55 years ago informed the American people of 
a naval disaster affecting an American battleship, the Mazne, 


which while riding peacefully at anchor in Habana, Cuba, had 
been sunk by an explosion which destroyed the ship and 226 
of the officers and men on board. 

The story of this disaster and the succeeding events which 
led 5 te a declaration of war with Spain the following April 
have been told many hundreds of times, and it would perhaps 
be pointless again to refer to it on this anniversary occasion 
were it not for two facts: First, that well over a half century 
has elapsed since the disaster occurred, and as the years mount 
up fewer and fewer people are aware, or even interested in 
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these events, and they are becoming continually dimmer in our 
recollection as those who participated in them pass from the 
field of the world’s activities. The elapsed time since the sink- 
ing of the Mazne will be more clearly in mind when it is reali- 
zed that of the entire membership of the present Senate 40 had 
not been born February 15, 1898, and 21 more of our Mem- 
bers were in the preschool age, under 5 years. 

Only 18 of our members had reached an age where they have 
any recollection of the war events of that date, and only two 
Members of this body served as soldiers in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. Those two members are the eminent senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania {Mr. MARTIN} and the present speaker. 
Further indicative of the passing of the years is the fact that 
234,000 men served in the Spanish-American War, and an ad- 
ditional 60,000 served in the Philippine Insurrection of the 
war period. Of these 294,000 men, a few more than 76,000, 
or but little more than one-fifth, are carried on the pension 
rolls today and these veterans are dying at the rate of 7,000 a 
year and, of course, as their age increases, the rate of their pas- 
sing will be greatly accelerated. 

But another reason why | feel justified in taking the time 
of the Senate to recount some of the facts and conditions sur- 
rounding the Spanish-American War is that so many of our 
citizens have a great misconception of that war and of its mag- 
nitude and are prone to dwarf the conflict in comparison with 
other wars in which we have since engaged. 

Immediately after the sinking of the Maine a Board of In- 
quiry was instituted by the American Government and a simi- 
lar one by the Government of Spain, for the purpose of deter- 
mining the cause of the explosion which sank the battleship 
with a loss of 266 officers and crew. The cause has never been 
determined, though the weights of conclusion seems to be 
that the responsibility for the explosion should not be laid to 
the machinations of the Spanish Government. But, whatever 
the cause and whatever the responsibility for the occurrence the 


appalling catastrophe had the effect of definitely breaking the 
strained relations between Spain and the United States which 
over a period of many years had almost reached the breaking 
point because of the indignation of the American people and 
their consequent aga because of the treatment and abuse of 


the people of Cuba by the Spanish governmental regime. 

It brought to naught all the earnest efforts of several of our 
Presidents to avoid an open break between our Nation and 
Spain and immediately crystallized the determination on the 
part of the people of the United States that they could not 
and would not longer tolerate the abuses of the privileges and 
liberties of an inoffensive people in the Western Hemisphere 
by the willful acts of a foreign government. The sympathies 
which had been extended to all the sister republics of South 
and Central America were extended in the fullest measure to 
the people still suffering in Cuba under the tyranny of imperi- 
alisitic despotism. 

Because of this attitude on the part of the American people 
a series of events immediately followed which culminated in 
a declaration of war on the 25th of April 1898. On the 23rd 
day of April 1898, the President of the United States issued a 
call for 125,000 volunteers. In the light of modern discussion 
of draft laws and manpower mobilization, it is interesting to 
note that this call for 125,000 volunteers resulted in the most 
astounding demonstration of patriotic fervor tl orld has ever 
seen. More than 1 million volunteers offerea ihemselves in 
answer to the call—more than 8 times the number needed to 
fill the request. The quota could have been filled entirely by 
former veterans of the Civil War because more than 100,000 
of these veterans of the sixties were among the volunteers who 
answered the call. Thousands and thousands of men and sons 
of men who had fought under Grant, Sheridan, and Meade, 
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and thousands and thousands of men and sons of men who 
had fought under Lee, Stuart, and Johnson, volunteered for 
service. Again, in the following month of May, a second call 
for 75,000 troops brought out almost as astonishing a response 
in the way of volunteers freely offering their services 

It has been often and well said that the great American Ar- 
my which fought the Spanish-American War and the Philip 
pine Insurrection, which immediately followed, was the only 
100 percent volunteer Army that the world has ever known. 
Never before in the world's history and never since has an army 
been created for the conduct of a war which was composed in 
its entirety of men who freely volunteered for the service. 

It has also been said often and truthfully that the Spanish 
War which followed was the only war in history that paid fi 
nancial dividends and brought a finanical return in excess of 
the money expended. Although the Spanish War was not 
fought for the purpose of aggression or acquisition of terri 
tory, the fact remains that the actual monetary returns to the 
United States far exceeded the expenditures for the conduct 
of the war. 

A few further facts might well be cited which will be of 
interest in connection with this anniversity occasion and which 
can be classed as beneficial results in whole or in part from the 
Spanish War contest. It was responsible for the building of 
the Panama Canal. To it can be credited the passage of our 
first national defense act. And in the light of the necessity for 
national defense legislation which has forced us into action 
since 1898 and still requires our attention, the experience in 
enacting this first national defense measure can be well valued. 
The Spanish War brought about the researches which abol 
ished yellow fever and other destructive diseases. It united the 
North and South and cemented these sections into one great 
people under one glorious flag. Former Confederate Gens. Joe 
Wheeler and Fitzhugh Lee successfully and efficiently com- 
manded contingents of boys from the Northern States. This 
war furnished every commander of importance in World War 
I, from the Commander in Chief down through the officer per- 
sonnel. The war was fought with poor equipment, antiquated 
guns, black powder, and shamefully unsanitary food. It 
brought about the improvement in maintanence of the Army 
and Navy and the formation of an efficient Army through 
training camps. It marked the industrial reconstruction of the 
South and it taught the lesson of the unpreparadness which 
often claims more lives than war itself. It marked the birth and 
the rebirth of two nations. It resulted in the United States tak 
ing its place for the first time at the head of the table in the 
concert of nations. It taught us lessons in sanitation and disease 
control which, without a doubt, saved the lives of hundreds of 
thousands of American boys during World War I and World 
War II, and are saving other thousands of our boys and girls 
in our present war involvment in Korea and elswhere. 

While I am referring to the sanitation and disease control 
during the Spanish-American War, I am confident that figures 
furnished to me by the Surgeon General of the Army will have 
particular interest. During a 4-month period, May to August, 
inclusive, in 1898, there were 369 battle deaths among our 
troops, while there were 2,061 deaths due to disease and non 
battle causes. During the calendar year 1898, there were 20, 
926 admissions to medical treatment facilities for typhoid fever 
and 2,192 deaths from typhoid fever in the same period. Also 
during the calendar year 1898 there were 90,416 admissions 
for malaria, with 349 deaths. During the same period ther 
were 57,436 admissions for dysentery, with 215 deaths. To 
consolidate the figures, in that one year there were admissions 
to the hospital for these three diseases alone of 168,778, or 
well over one-half of the boys in service, with a total death 
toll from these three diseases of 2,755 
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When it is realized that typhoid fever was practically un- 
known in our subsequent wars and death from these three di- 
seases practically nonexistent, some judgement can be forced 
of the value of the sacrifice and suffering of the men who 
served in the Spanish-American War in teaching our military 
medical services how to combat disease, for at the time of the 
Spanish War there was lacking even the most elementary and 
rudimentary knowledge of sanitation and of the treatment of 
these disease scourges that had marked military camps and 
military service all through military history. 

Are there those who still say in the face of this record that 
the —_— War was a trivial affair? It so, perhaps some fur- 
ther figures may be illuminating. More men were engaged in 
our armies in this conflict, including the Philippine Insur- 
rection, than the number engaged in the Revoluntionary War, 
the Mexican War, or the War of 1812. The average length 
of service was 14 months as compared with 9 months for 
World War I and 11 months for the Civil War. 

Are there those who still point to the fact that there were 
no great batles fought? They might be interested in knowing 
that the loss in deaths from all causes in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War and the Philippine Insurrection was six times the 
percentage of death losses of those engaged in World War I, 
and seven times the death percentage of the loss in the Civil 
War. 

It might not be amiss again to remind Senators of some 
points of comparison of conditions of service during and after 
the Spanish-American War and comparable conditions of ser- 
vice in later wars and now. As one who served in both the 
Spanish-American War and World War I, I had personal 
opportunity to observe the conditions and to make comparison. 

he private in World War I received $30 a month, and today 
he receives in the neighborhood of $77 a month, but in the 


Spanish War he drew the magnificent sum of $15.60. In sub- 
sequent wars we have surrounded and protected our soldiers 
with every resource that studies in sanitation and medical pro- 


tection have developed. While I was serving in Camp Thomas 
Chickamauga Park during the Spanish War, more than 25 
percent of the men in the First and Third Army Corps were 
victims of typhoid fever alone. I have already referred to these 
disease conditions, but I vividly recall one occasion when the 
company with which I served, composed of 120 men, was able 
to turn out but 11 men fit for duty, because the rest of the 
men were in the hospital 

During the service of our soldiers in World Wars I and II, 
and subsequently, they were given the protection of a $10,000 
policy of insurance. The Spanish War soldier had no such 
protection or security of any kind. In World War I a dis- 
charged soldier received a bonus of $60. In later conflicts he 
received separation pay. The Spanish War soldier received 
not one cent. Most of the States in the years following sub- 
sequent wars have voted a special bonus for their servicemen, 
but none whatever was voted for the Spanish War veterans. 
The Congress of the United States has made provision for an 
adjusted compensation for soldiers of subsequent wars. The 
Spanish War veteran received nothing. Vocational training 
has been made available but not for the Spanish War veteran. 
For more than 20 years following the Spanish War no pro- 
vision whatever was made by way of service pension. No hos- 
pitalization was made available for these men until 1922-24 
years after the war was over. 

Another interesting comparison might be made in the way 
of benefits for our ex-servicemen by citing the difficulties of 
making proof required for participation in pensions and other 
benefits. After the enactment of the so-called Economy Act 
of 1933, boards were set up to determine the service-connected 
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cases of ae for pensions and other benefits for those 
who desired to trace their incapacities to their war service. But 
remember that the Spanish-American War veterans bd prac- 
tically no hospital records available. Thousands of their com- 
rades were dead, 35 years having then elapsed since the time 
of service. These service boards examined 51,000 cases of 
World War I veterans at the rate of about 8 a day and found 
more than 41 percent of these cases service connected. Thou- 
sands of applicants from the Spanish War service were con- 
sidered, not at the rate of 8 a day, but at the rate of 1,200 a 
day, and out of the entire list of applicants not 41 percent 
but a trifle more than 2 percent were found to have service- 
connected disabilities. Certainly, never in the history of this 
country has an Army of its soldiers been so carelessly treated 
as were these Spanish War comrades of mine. 

I do not make the charge that this was intentionally done. 
I know that everyone in the United States is ready, willing, 
and anxious to see that every fair treatment is accorded to 
each and every ex-serviceman justified by the services which 
were rendered, but the fact remains that, because of the failure 
to compare properly the relative services and conditions sur- 
rounding service in our various other wars, there is a marked 
tendency to classify them all alike without knowing or under- 
standing the conditions surrounding the sacrifices which these 
men made for our Nation and our interest. 

I am told that these men today average over 77 years of 
age. In thousands of cases they are crippled and infirm, and 
in thousands of cases they are unable, through no fault of 
their own to make proper proof of service-connected disability. 
They have lacked cohesion and have also lacked the desire to 
constitute themselves as a potent political force. I am not 
speaking of any pending pension or similar legislation. I am 
simply trying to present some facts in connection with the ser- 
vices of these old comrades of mine which may challenge the 
attention and consideration of those having future legislation 
primarily in charge. 

I did not seek recognition today for the principal purpose 
of complaining of the treatment of the veterans of the Spanish 
War. I wanted to pay something of a tribute to these men by 
recounting a few facts relating to their service and sacrifice. 
“Remember the Maine’ was as potent and moving a slogan in 
1898 as was “Remember Pearl Harbor’ in World War II or 
“Remember Buchenwald,” in World War II, or “Katyn 
Forest’ is today. The distressed cry and prayer for help of 
the poor, starving Cubans were heard by these men, and 
through their aid the yoke of foreign tyranny was broken for- 
ever over any portion of the Western Hemisphere Their cour- 
ageous spirit and voluntary sacrifice blessed millions of men, 
women, and children in Cuba, Puetro Rico, the Philippines, 
and elsewhere throughout the Western World. Their joint 
service wiped out sectionalism and furnished the final heal- 
ing of the wounds of civil strife in their own land. The un- 
selfish sacrifices made in assisting their neighbors, the Cubans, 
together with the Nation's attitude toward our American 
sister Republics, furnished the cement for building the struc- 
ture of pan-Americanism, from which has stemmed in so large 
a measure the impetus toward world cooperation for world 
security. 

The Spanish-American War veterans have never asked, and 
the few remaining will never ask, for any reward for war ser- 
vice other than equality of treatment with the other fine Amer- 
icans who have served and are serving their Nation, and a 
fair comparison of his service with theirs. 
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Ten Facts 


SOVIET UNION CAN STOP WAR WHENEVER THEY WANT TO 


By HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR., United States Re presentative to the United Nations 
Delivered to the Political and Security Committee of the General Assembly, United Nations, New York, February 25, 1953 


over the world as the representative of my country is 

a unique distinction. It is an honor to be associated 
here with all of you — an honor of memorable significance 
to me. 

Since the last meeting of the General Assembly, there has 
been a change in the government of the United States — a 
change in which the losers have neither been disgraced—nor, 
I may say, liquidated. 

The American people wish to establish a lasting peace and 
regard the United Nations as a vital means to that end. As 
President Eisenhower said “Respecting the United Nations as 
the living sign of all peoples’ hope for peace, we shall strive 
to make it not merely an eloquent cymbal, but an effective 
force. And in our quest for an honorable peace, we shall 
never compromise, nor tire, nor cease.” 

Every iosneat of American life is eager for peace. For 
the sake of peace we have put up our resources; we have sent 
our men. Even the most fanatic critics of the United States 
are unable to point a finger at any group having the slightest 
weight or importance in America which does not believe in 
peace. 

This love of peace exists in all Americans regardless of 
party. It was for that reason that my predecessors at the last 
Assembly voted for the Indian resolution — a resolution which 
spared no effort to meet the issues; which declared unequivo- 
cally for peace; which was passed by a vote of the General 
Assembly which was overwhelming. If ever an action repre 
sented the conscience of the world and the striving of suffer- 
ing humanity for peace it was the passage of that resolution 

It seemed impossible that there could be rulers in this world 
who would object to this offer, but it soon appeared that 
there were. The regimes of China and of North Korea have 
turned it down, and, of course, when they did it, they must 
have known that they were telling the world in effect: “We 
wish to continue the bloddy struggle in Korea; and, there- 
fore, tell you that you can only solve the Korean problem on 
our terms.” We, who are determined to end the war on a 
just basis, must all note this development with regret and seek 
the reasons for it. 

Therefore, we should first ponder the statement of Mr. 
Chou En Lai, the Foreign Minister of the Chinese Communist 
regime, who in his political report of February 4, 1953, spoke 
of the Korean War and said that it “has greatly’—and I 
quote— “reinforced the strength and influence of the world 
camp of peace and democracy headed by the Soviet Union’- 
an unwittingly candid admission, by the way, as to the identity 
of those whose words he heeds. 

Mr. President, for many generations Americans have had 
close relations with China and have learned to esteem the 
wisdom of the Chinese people. We realize that there are 
genuinely democratic forces at work throughout the world, 
which have been suppressed in some areas including China. 
These forces reflect the human desire for a richer, freer life. 
Forces of this same kind built our own country. 

There is no doubt that some Chinese believed the promise 
of progress which was made to them by their present rulers. 
Such promises are always attractive. But being an intelligent 
people with a long tradition of wisdom they certainly cannot 
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approve of the present situation in which young manhood of 
China is being slaughtered in response to a policy which 
appears to be admittedly dictated from Moscow. 

Apparently, the Soviet Union, with its own special brand 
of magnanimity and generosity, is determined to carry on the 
war to the last Chinese. 

Mr. Chou En Lai’s description of the Korean war as a 
positive good to Communism shocks us. We repudiate it 
We are sure the Chinese people would repudiate it if they 
were free to do so. 

This brings me naturally to another somber truth This 
is: that the Soviet Union is actively assisting the agy essors 
in Korea on a scale which makes possible the continuance 
of that aggression and determines its scope. The following 
facts therefore, should be placed clearly and frankly before 
world opinion. 


TEN Facts 


Here are ten facts which the world should face 

Fact Number 1 is that Societ planning instigated the original 
aggression, which was subsequently maintained by Soviet train 
ing and equipment, notably Soviet aircraft, Soviet artillery, 
Soviet T-34 tanks, and Soviet automatic weapons. 

Fact Number 2 is that the North Korean forces which were 
virtually destroyed after the Inchon landing in the fall of 
1950 fled across the Yalu River, behind the screen of the 
Chinese Communists who were then entering Korea. They 
reappeared on the battlefront in late winter reconstituted, re 
organized, and almost completely equipped with weapons of 
Soviet manufacture. 

Fact Number 3 is that the flow of Soviet equipment is 
constant and steady, and accounts for the increase of combat 
effectiveness of the enemy over the past year. 

Fact Number 4 is that the Chinese Communists who entered 
the fighting with normal light equipment are now fighting 
with heavy equipment, supplied by the Soviet Union 

Fact Number 5 is that naval mines in large number, which 
have been picked up or washed ashore off the Korean coast 
have been mines of Soviet manufacture. 

Fact Number 6 is that the planes which the United Nations 
Command has been encountering over North Korea have been 
MIG-15's and other aircraft, manufactured, and supplied by 
the Soviet Union. 

Fact Number 7 is that recently United Nations forces have 
encountered a new type of Soviet plane, the IL-28, which is 
now a part of the air forces of the Communist aggressors over 
North Korea. 

Fact Number 8 is that in spite of heavy losses, the Chines« 
Communist and North Korean air forces have grown until 
they today have some 2500 aircraft of which half are jets, 
all manufactured and supplied by the Soviet Union. 

Fact Number 9 is that the Soviet Union provides the 
replacements for these aircraft which United Nations forces 
shoot down over North Korea. Our experts estimate that the 
Soviet Union has contributed in excess of 4400 planes to fight 
against the United Nations in Korea. 

Fact Number 10 is that the anti-aircraft guns in North 
Korea, including many which are radar controlled, are of 
Soviet origin. 
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The Soviet representatives are hereby challenged to disprove 
these facts. They show how far the Soviet Union has gone 
to broaden the war-——how, since the fall of 1950, the United 
Nations has not been fighting a local enemy, but the vast 
manpower resources of Communist China supported by the 
material resources of the entire Soviet world. 

And then, Mr. President, there are people who have the 
crudity to come here and make sanctimonius speeches about 
world peace 

The whole world knows the truth: that except for the active 
aid furnished to the North Korean and Chinese Communist 
aggressors by the Soviet Union, the war in Korea would now 
be over. Like the ostrich who sticks his head in the sand and 
thinks that no one sees him, the rulers of the Soviet Union 
are so bemused by their own propaganda that they do not 
recognize the extent to which world opinion holds them 
responsible for aiding and abetting this great crime against 
the peace of the world 

The rulers of the Soviet Union can stop the war whenever 
and Mr. Vishinsky knows it. 


they want to 


To Buitp PEACE 


Mr. President, peace not only depends on collective security ; 
it must also be based on equal treatment of human beings. 
As long as there is racial or religious discrimination, just so 
long is the day of peace postponed. Conditions are not perfect 
in any country in this regard but in many lands—I know this 
is true in my own-——-great and successful advances are being 
made 

We have, however, observed with indignation the persecu- 
tion of Christians, Moslems, and Jews that has been taking 
place in the Soviet Union for some time. That discrimina- 
tion 1s not only wicked; it will also in the end prove to be 
totally ineffective because there is an undefeatable quality in 
human nature which will always resist totalitarian attempts to 
destroy religious and ethnic freedom. 
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Mr. President, I conclude. 

To build peace there must, of course, be collective security. 

To build peace there must be equal treatment of people 
without discrimination as to race, creed or color. 

To build peace there must also be freedom from the spectre 
of want. There is no use in talking to a starving man about 
freedom or democracy. We stand ready to work for peace 
along all these lines, too. 

Finally, we believe that peace, like every other great human 
— is best solved by governments which are controlled 

y the people, in which public officials are the servants of the 
people—countries in which the word Sagem: is a bad 
word, and not countries in which officials proudly boast of 
dictatorship and give it the misleading title of “Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat.” 

We believe that the counsel of many men of good will 
produces more collective wisdom than that of a few. We 
believe in the people ; we have faith in the people. We believe 
the people are competent to make their own decisions, and 
that a man is not rendered all-wise by being made all-powerful. 

Mr. President, the facts I have just presented concerning 
the words of the Chinese Communists and the actions of the 
Soviet Union are a monstrous answer to the adoption by this 
Assembly of the Indian resolution. For these reasons there 
is little point in reformulating at this session the principles 
on which that resolution was based. The Indian resolution, 
in the words of a great American on another occasion, raises 
a standard to which the wise and honest can repair. When 
the day comes that the aggressors in the Far East have a 
change of heart — for whatever reasons; and there can be 
many —it will not be difficult for them to show it. Failure 
to end the fighting in Korea is not due to any lack of clever- 
ness with words here in the United Nations. It is due to the 
frankly announced desire of the Communists to continue the 
war. 

Mr. President, I reserve my right to speak further on the 
Korean item at a later point in the debate. 


The Auto Makers’ Responsibility 
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call “The Auto Makers’ Responsibility.” Now, there are 
many subjects that could be talked about, and maybe you 
will want to ask me some questions outside the text of this one 
The creative instinct is. present in the make-up of every 
intelligent man. The results of this urge are manifest to us 
in the arts, where we customarily expect to find them. And in 
this country, more than in any other nation, these instincts 
have full play in the field of utilitarian living. By exercising 
our right to create we make our lives more worth while, but 
we also inherit with these creations the obligation of using 
then in the best common interest 
In the godless areas behind the Iron Curtain, it is the duty 
of every man to devote his creative energies to the interests 
of the state; that is, to the extent that the deadening hand of 
statism has not wholly extinguished the divine spark of in- 


I HAVE arbitrarily selected a subject matter today which I 


ventiveness 
In our society in this country, thank goodness, the govern- 


ment does not place its heavy hand on creative genius, and 
demand that it be devoted wholly to the processes of the state. 
But there is, nevertheless, an all pervading, ever present duty 
upon the gifted and able man in a free society to bear in mind 
the environment in which he lives; to have regard for the 
effects on that society, flowing from the creations of his mind 
and energy. Pandora's box opens for the well intentioned as 
well as the evil genius. 

In Detroit you are proud—and justly so—of your many 
cultural centers and artistic achievements, your civic develop- 
ments and community facilities. 

But these—notable as they are—are not the things for which 
you are known throughout the land; throughout the world. 
Your fame stems foremost from your aptitude for industrial 
organization and production. And the = product in this 
field is the automobile. There are a hundred equestrian monu- 
ments in Washington—the man on horseback. I hope some 
day that we will have one dedicated to the man behind the 
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steering wheel. His influence over our life and times has 
been even greater than that of the man on the horse. 

No one can deny that the automobile of today is a thing 
of beauty—truly an artistic masterpiece. In the transportation 
world, however—-and that is the world for which I speak. 
we are more concerned with its utilitarian aspects. 

The place occupied by the automobile in our contemporary 
economy was discussed in a report issued about 14 months 
ago by the Defense Transport Administration entitled “Auto- 
mobile Transportation in Defense or War.” That report, pre- 
pared by the great Brookings Institution—so that it would be 
thoroughly objective; and at my order not related to govern- 
ment at all—declared that the private automobile has passed 
from the luxury category and has become a necessary tool in 
the functioning of our national way of life. We cannot do 
without it. We must therefore learn to do with it. 

The role of the bus and the truck is dramatized by their 
increased use, especially since the end of World War II. Buses 
have increased in number by something less than half, and 
trucks have increased about four-fifths over their 1945 number. 

There are on our highways today more than 43 million 
automobiles, about a quarter of a million buses, and between 
9 and 10 million trucks. We could load all of our citizens and 
those of Canada and Mexico into these vehicles and go for a 
ride and still have room for some of our baggage. 

The creators and custodians of this great mechanical, social 
and economic force cannot justifiably confine their attention 
to the assembly lines, the sales departments, the tire, fuel, and 
spare parts businesses, and to related aspects of automobile 
production, marketing and use. Because of the powerful and 
widespread impact of this product on the lives and fortunes of 
every American, the auto maker has a responsibility extending 
far beyond the mere placement of his product in the hands of 
purchasers. 

To different people and at different times, this offspring 
of Detroit is a creature of many faces. 

To those affected by fatalities and injuries, he may be a 
Frankenstein monster. 

To the transportation world he is, variously, a Gulliver— 
identified by size, weight, length, and other measurements ; 
varying from jurisdiction to jurisdiction; a Paul Bunyan 
whose strides are too big for the highways on which he moves ; 
or a headstrong and robust relative—resented, if you please, 
by the older forms of carriage, who are unwilling to accept 
him as a peer entitled to equal consideration in the transporta- 
tion field. 

Because in all these aspects, and many more, he is your 
child, you who have brought him into our society must exercise 
a continuing concern with his welfare and that of the public 
which he serves. After all, his successes inevitably are reflected 
in your fortunes. 

This somewhat philosophical approach leads me to suggest 
today, for your consideration, three areas of responsibility well 
worthy of your attention: (1) automotive safety, (2) highway 
adequacy, and (3) certain relations between motor transporta- 
tion and the older forms of carriage. 

Safety and highway adequacy are overlapping subjects. Let's 
consider them together. 

In this talk I am going to express some personal opinions 
and conclusions, for which I hope I will be pardoned. Anyone 
who essays to do that ought to qualify himself to do it. 

The courts have said that opinion testimony by a nonexpert 
witness must be. based on facts derived from his own observa- 
tions. Also, that if he is to express a conclusion drawn from 
the exercise of judgment and reflection, he must qualify him- 
self for that purpose. I propose to do just that. 
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In 35 years of driving an automobile over the highways of 
every state in this Union, running through the service lives of 
eighteen personally owned automobiles, I have acquired a 
driving record of more than one million miles. On 76 trans 
continental trips on all the major routes of this country since 
1930, I have witnessed the growth of traffic, and the develop 
ment and improvement of our highways, somewhat more ex 
tensively, I believe, than has the average motorist. 

I lived three years abroad, traveling and observing the 
driving habits of European countries. I spent five years as a 
government lawyer handling about a thousand claim cases a 
year involving claims against the government resulting from 
highway accidents of all degrees of seriousness. As a lawyer, 
I have practiced before many of the state and federal trans 
portation agencies. The Interstate Commerce Commission, of 
which I am a member, formulates and administers safety regu 
lations applicable to 21,000 for-hire motor carriers. As Defense 
Transport Administrator for the past two years and a half, 
I have had occasion and opportunity to study and observe the 
nation’s highway operations, the present and prospective vol- 
ume of highway passenger and freight traffic, the motor vehicle 
equipment needs—how to build up the equipment supply to 
meet transport requirements of defense mobilization or of 
all-out war. And in this field I have been afforded somewhat 
of an insight into automotive manufacturing and sales pro 
cesses, state laws respecting automobiles and highway traffic, 
and the problems of highway users and shippers of freight. 

I can even qualify, if you please, as a pedestrian after 
navigating against Washington traffic—with its circles, trick 
lights and diplomatic immunities for about 20 years. 

Against this background, I shall therefore presume to speak 
to you as something more than just a run-of-the-mine layman. 

This problem of automotive safety is a complex of many 
factors. I am only going to talk about one of them today, for 
the most part; just invite one of them to your attention. 
Speed is the demon! 

My own attention has been caught again by a rash of news 
items and statistics recalling to mind a conviction fixed in my 
consciousness primarily by the experience of handling some 
5,000 highway accident cases that speed is indeed the demon 

During the holiday season just past, there were 1,060 trath« 
fatalities in this country, according to the Associated Press 
count, 556 of them during the Christmas weekend. What a 
macabre way to celebrate the Birth of our Saviour—by estab 
lishing an all-time holiday high death toll. 

For the entire year 1952, over 38 thousand lives were snuffed 
out on the highways—-edging up again some two percent from 
the year before. The National Safety Council quite properly 
refers to this as a national disgrace. We look upon war as 
a horror. We have not lost this many boys yet in Korea. We 
lost less than four times that many in World War I 

Were some other industry to occasion such appalling 
slaughter, the public conscience would react aghast! 

But in the field of traffic, we have become hardened to such 
news. You can be a live American on Saturday and a trafh 
statistic on Monday and not much is done about it. I repeat, 
the central figure in this dreadful picture is speed. He may 
be a Dr. Jekyll to some, but he is definitely a Mr. Hyde to 
others 

The statistics identify him with dry, mathematical precision 
The Pennsylvania Director of Highway Safety has done it 
forcibly in a recent brochure entitled: “Speed—-Public Enemy 
Number One.” And last week, in “Transport Topics,” the 
trucking industry editorialized on ‘Speed—The Killer.” 

A truck driver put his finger on it from a self-prese:vation 
viewpoint, when hauled before a magistrate for driving too 
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slowly on the New Jersey Turnpike with 14 tons of steel 
behind him. He said, “I was going as fast as the load would 
permit. I'm not anxious to wind up with 14 tons of freight 
piled on top of me.” 

The validity of what this driver said was underscored last 
Tuesday by the publication of my brother Commissioner 
Arpaia’s report on a Pennsylvania Turnpike accident. He 
found that a 37-passenger bus, bowling along at about 58 miles 
an hour, was unable to swerve to the inside lane quickly enough 
to miss a heavily loaded trailer which had stopped on the 
Turnpike to pick up a couple of hitch hikers. Upon con- 
sideration of that accident and other recent instances coming 
to the attention of the Commission, he expressed concern over 
the extent to which speed has figured, both as a cause of 
accidents and as a factor aggravating their severity. 

Last Thursday the Pennsylvania Turnpike Commission re- 
duced the speed limits on that splendid highway. It was done, 
said the Commission, for the purpose of helping a research 
group to gather statistics on the effect of speed on traffic 
Whether this was the real, or only the ostensible reason for 
the change, I applaud it as a move in the direction of safer 
motoring; at least until the causes can be ascertained. I know 
of no economic reason in this country for excessive speed 
Ethical principles are all against this demon. 

Now, admittedly, the product of your auto plants constitutes 
4. approach to perfection, but the human machine—this con 
geries of body parts and passions—is not perfect and never 
will be. Perhaps my Mormon Bishop was right when he 
advised me on driving West one year: ‘Brother Knudson,” 
“remember your guardian angels can only fly 55 miles 
The average driver's reaction time—even at best 


he said, 
an hour.” 


is too slow to avoid unexpected dangers encountered at high 
speed, and our highways are filled with such dangers. And 


though a man boasts that he can stop his machine from 60 
miles an hour ‘‘on a dime,” that dime had better be 264 feet 
across, if all of his physical processes are normal, and even 
wider if they are not. 

The 1951 statistics show that states having speed limits of 
50 miles an hour or less have a highway death rate 21 percent 
below the national average, while those with speed limits of 
55 or higher—-or no fixed limit—tun (by groups) from 6//, 
to 17 percent above the nation as a whole. Most of our states 
and cities have laws taking note of, or forbidding speeds in 
excess of this optimum physical reaction time. I know of few 
states that allow speeds in excess of 60 miles per hour. Any 
way you look at it, gentlemen, speed is the demon on the 
highways 

But what should the auto maker do about it? 
come back to our subject 

You contribute handsomely to trafhe safety organizations 
But your automobiles are at least ten years ahead of the high- 
ways, for the most part, over which they travel. You are 
engaged in promoting the construction of roads equal to those 
machines; and I urge that you continue and intensify these 
efforts, but I suggest that one of your greatest interim responsi- 
bilities is to face up to this matter of death on the highways 
caused by speeding automobiles. 

Where do you presently place emphasis in your industry? 
On power! 

The 1953 automobile models recently unveiled demonstrate 
this. As one news comment put it, “The hundred horsepower 
auto has become almost as dated as the linen duster.” 

With virtually the whole field of cars ranging upward of 
one hundred horsepower, and a select few topping the 200 
mark, and predictions for greater power to come, I suggest 
that the automobile public—if you will permit me to say it 


Now, we 
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in large part by your encouragement, has gone quite power 
mad. Power makes for speed. Speed is the killer. 

Now, I can say that sympathetically and understandingly, 
for who among us doesn't like the surge of power when we 
press down on the accelerator? I do, and I've had my share 
of tickets for speeding, too. 

I recognize that the reserve of power which we speak of 
today in many circumstances is a reserve of safety. But when 
power is stepped up by all companies—right across the board 

what becomes of this reserve? It amounts to a race among 
the various makers just to maintain their respective positions. 
I recall when my father used to say to me when we were 
driving, ‘That blankety blank Apperson Jackrabbit is not going 
to show up my little old Hupmobile,” and away we would 
go at 40 miles an hour. 

Granted that you have a sure-fire appeal to the public when 
you parade power, how far may this properly be carried? A 
respected authority who suggested that there are too many 
“hundred-mile-an-hour cars operating on 50- and 70-mile-an- 
hour roads," has also said that safety educators will get no- 
where until we plant “in the mind of the average driver that 
it is not smart to go from here to there as fast as possible.” 
Well of course, it's a matter of public education, but it is 
in part your responsibility. 

In view of these considerations, haven't we gone far enough, 
for the moment, with the idea of speed and power? 

Isn't it time, now, for a shift of emphasis? Time, perhaps, 
to shift public attention to safety features already devised and 
built into your product—even to devise further and more in- 
genious devices for the automobile user, to limit the range of 
opportunity for human error and to minimize the consequences 
of that error. 

Now let's talk about the road system of our country. 

In 1930, when I began my sequence of cross-country runs, 
most of the roads west of the Mississippi were narrow, gravel 
highways. East of the river there were hard-surfaced roads, but 
they were narrow and winding. 

I recall quite vividly my first night drive through the Alle- 
ghenies. I could hardly follow the lights of a car a hundred 
yards ahead, and they frequently disappeared. The grades 
were steep and the curves were jackknife-like. Twenty years 
ago it was necessary to drive on the main roads in low gear 
more often east of Ohio than in the much more rugged Rockies. 
This was because the eastern roads followed old Indian trails, 
post roads, etc. 

In my own span of experience and personal observation, 
therefore, I have seen the highway system of today evolve 
from the mud road era through the first period of ‘good 
roads,” to the present-day network of some 224 million miles 
of‘ inter-city highways. Over three-fifths of this mileage is 
paved, including some 4,000 miles of divided highways. This 
is phenomenal but it is just a good beginning. 

Traffic volume has grown from the operation of a modest 
6 million cars and trucks in 1918, to 53 million vehicles today. 
Our present truck fleet, I have mentioned, is 9 million. In 
many places in the country today, trafic has a strangle hold on 
our society. 

Highway congestion in over-the-road travel was not a 
particularly pressing matter up until four or five years ago, 
except in and around the big cities. Since that time, however, 
and with the amazing increase in number and use of motor 
vehicles since the war, the problem of inter-city highway con- 
gestion in many regions has become acute and the end is not 
yet, for we may be entering—God bless the Republicans 
upon a two car per family era. Some wacky statistician has 
calculated that unless the curve levels off, the number of motor 
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vehicles in this country will catch up with the number of 
people in about the year 2033—and will pass it in 2034! Not 
many of us will have to worry about that. 

On the purely commercial side, good highways are an 
indispensable necessity to the motor carrier. Most of our 
commercial and industrial traffic, disregarding the bulk-loading 
commodities, is carried all or a part of the way to destination 
by truck. Although the ebenls are still the great ton-mile 
carriers of our transportation system, when it comes to tons 
handled, the truck volume tops the performance of any other 
form of transport. 

I have heard it said that to our farmers, trucks have become 
next in importance to the land itself. For instance, here in 
the State of Michigan there are more than 78,000 farm trucks 
moving the greater part of your milk to consumets’ doorsteps. 
You carry almost all of your sugar beet crop in trucks; your 
cherry crop from orchard to cannery. You move a third of 
your potatoes by truck, half of your apples and tomatoes and 
nearly three-fourths of your grape and peach crops. At the 
Detroit stockyards, about seven-eighths of all meat on the 
hoof comes in by truck. The use of the passenger automobile 
has increased on a corresponding scale. 

Despite the meteoric rise in highway traffic volume, the 
road-building expenditures for the three years 1949-1951 
were less—allowing for inflation—than those of the decade 
before! It is true, of course, that steel was hard to come by 
in much of that period, but the undeniable fact remains that 
highway construction and highway needs are going in opposite 
directions—-construction is down, while the need is up. 

Nor can it be said that public demand has been lacking. The 
present-day patronage of toll roads testifies to the public need 
and willingness to pay for a way out of this traffic muddle. 
And the public has not balked at the price for these con- 
veniences—which is high, when we recognize that those who 
pay the tolls are also paying gasoline, license, and other high- 
way user taxes, which I say should be devoted fully to these 
needs. 

So great, so hazardous, and so frustrating has our present 
traffic congestion become in many spots throughout the land 
that a new trend is currently developing. Private passenger 
car owners in the most congested areas are tending to avoid 
using their cars on the weekends and holidays, because motor- 
ing, in such circumstances, is no longer a pleasure. That, to 
you in the automotive industry, I know, is a matter of grave 
concern. The practice is also growing among truck operators 
of scheduling highway operations to avoid these periods of 
peak congestion, notwithstanding that their business con- 
venience could be better served were it feasible to dispatch 
vehicles around the clock, regardless of weekends and holidays. 

But this matter of highway congestion is not uniform. It 
varies widely from one traffic channel to another and between 
geographical areas. It has been estimated that seven percent 
of our highways carry 60 percent of the trafhc. I have heard 
it said that 13 percent of our road mileage is carrying 70 per- 
cent of the highway traffic. And that there are about 84,000 
bridges on the road system that have become obsolete. 

These facts suggest to me that a discriminating judgment 
must be exercised in formulating a highway construction pro- 
gram, for all the roads needed cannot be built at once. We 
can't afford that kind of a luxury in this country. Governor 
Warren has estimated that California, alone, has a ‘‘deficit’’ in 
highway facilities of some three billion dollars. 

Clearly then, the automobile makers have a real stake in 
the provision of adequate roads, for the want of such highways 
might well serve as a brake on the demand for their output. 
No man with the barest powers of observation can fail to see 
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that our highways are grossly unequal to the trafhc volume 
competing for driving room upon them. 

In these circumstances are we to squabble, squall, and claw 
at each other like Kilkenny cats while the situation goes from 
deplorable to impossible? Are we to curb the output of auto- 
mobiles, trucks, and buses until our differences are settled 
which they never will be—until a formula for sharing the 
construction and maintenance cost burden is evolved; until 
the argument over toll versus free highways, ton-mile taxes, 
and kindred issues are resolved ? 

In the meantime the responsibility of the auto makers to 
help save lives and property is tied in inextricably with this 
allied highway problem. The demon speed, ard his ally, death, 
can both be thwarted under these conditions, gentlemen, with 
your help. 

In the presence of these premises, there is need for inter 
carrier cooperation and coordination. The public must also 
cooperate for its own welfare. 

Local transit companies all over this country are going broke 
for want of patronage in the presence of trafhc congestion that 
wastes millions of man hours and millions and billions of 
dollars worth of gas and wear and tear on automobiles. We 
will need these transit operations if we should ever go to war 
again, and have to put the automobiles—at least some of them 

in the garage. Americans everywhere should review realistic- 
ally the time and money they are wasting by driving personal 
cars in congested areas. Back to the bus, the trolley line or 
the train movements are legitimate in every sense of the word. 

The railroads are losing more than 600 million dollars a 
year in their passenger operations. They also, in this realm of 
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free enterprise, are entitled to wean the passengers away from 
the automobile, and especially until we can build the roads to 
accommodate them. That, also, would help our highway 
situation. 

There are other means of relieving highway stress by inter- 
carrier Cooperation. There are those who believe that the in- 
creased use of railroad flat cars for the inter-city movement 
of highway trailers is a field where these two forms of trans- 
portation have a real community of interest. 

Figures have been shown to me in support of the proposition 
that the railroads and truckers can provide such transportation 
between important traffic centers at rates which will produce 
net income for both of them. 

Avoidable line-haul motor carrier costs are calculated pri- 
vately at about 25 cents a mile in the East. These quotations 
we confirm with our Interstate Commerce Commission sta- 
tistics. Now, placing their trailers on flat cars will, under 
certain conditions, I am convinced, undercut this cost. It has 
also been urged upon me that the railroads can profitably pro- 
vide flat-car service for these trailers at charges below the 
motor carriers’ line-haul costs and can, if they will, meet motor 
carrier schedules. 

The Supreme Court the other day passed down a decision 
that will terminate a great deal of trip-leasing in this country, 
which may result in a shortage of tractors available for inter- 
city transportation. Should this prove to be so, the flat-car 
movement of trailers may in some measure supply the motor 
carriers with the answer to maintenance of their present level 
of operations. It would also be a means of complying with 
state laws that inhibit the movement of usable equipment and 
loads that are too long or presently overweight. The question 
will be how well can the rail and motor carriers work together 
in providing such a coordinated service. We wait for the 
answer to that question. 

There is no legal compulsion on either group of carriers to 
join with the other in this form of service. It will be under- 
taken only if it is mutually advantageous to both parties, and 
if they can effectively cooperate. 

I submit that it is time now for a resurgence of the industrial 
statesmanship voiced by President Markham, of the Illinois 
Central Railroad, thirty years ago. 

When a barge line was being established on the Mississippi 
River System, he sated that: 


“The Illinois Central, of course, recognizes that the 

barge line offers competition . . . but our interests are 
clearly identified with the interests of the people. . . . 
If it is a good thing for the people, it in some way will 
probably operate as a good thing for the Illinois Central 
System. If it supplies additional transportation that is 
needed and may be needed in the future that we cannot 
supply, or if it supplies a cheaper transportation than 
that we can supply and makes for prosperity of the 
people in that section of the country where our own 
interests are bound up, it in some way may work back 
to our own selfish interests. Perhaps it will increase the 
population ; increase the amount of business everybody 
does down in that territory. If it does operate in that 
way, we are going to reap some benefit, too.” 

All of these things that I have been talking about—death 
tolls, the demon speed, highway congestion, the need for 
carrier cooperation, public apathy—your responsibility—and 
mine—lead me back to the conclusion of the Good Book (and 
that is not a bad place to go to occasionally) : 

“The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong’’—but to him that endureth to the end. 





